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CHAPTER I 


Communication Theory, Linguistics, 
and Psycholinguistics 


JOHN B. CARROLL 


Tue inclusion in this Review, for the first time, of a chapter on com- 
munication theory, linguistics, and psycholinguistics is motivated by the 
notable expansion of work in these areas and the increasing promise 
of payoff in many fields of education, not only in the so-called language 
arts, but also in the analysis of the educative process itself. Communication 
is a word that crops up with increasing frequency in educational literature, 
almost as if it were a magic key to wisdom. Communication theorists 
themselves have been given to holding symposia and conferences (35, 47) 
in the course of which they suggest the wide-ranging implications of this 
theory, and the trend has been echoed in educational publications which 
have devoted whole issues to communication problems (40, 54). Even 
the Atlantic Monthly (1) recently included a section on mass communica- 
tions. 

Although it could hardly be said that linguistics and psycholinguistics 
are merely riding the coat tails of communication theory, these fields also 
have received greater attention in the last few years. Linguistics seems to 
have achieved a distinct form of maturity with the sophisticated linguistic 
theories of Harris (18, 19) and Chomsky (11, 12), and psycholinguistics 
has made a good start (42), helped on the one hand by advances in 
linguistics and on the other by a greater interest in problems of cognition 
and the higher mental processes on the part of psychologists (7). 

Since communication theory appears to be the more comprehensive 
discipline, it will receive consideration here before linguistics and psycho- 
linguistics. The approximate temporal point of departure will be 1953, 
the year in which the writer’s survey of linguistics and related disciplines 
(8) was published. Obviously there can be no attempt to cite all the 
relevant literature which has appeared since 1953; only materials judged 
significant from the standpoint of possible educational application will 
be mentioned. 


Communication Theory 


For the nonspecialist, probably the most useful introduction to com- 
munication theory and some of its applications is a book by Cherry (10) 
which covered such topics as communication and organization, the history 
of communication theory, the analysis of language and speech, the math- 
ematics of communication, and cognition and perception as communicative 
processes. In the hands of Cherry, communication theory does indeed 
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range into an immense territory, but some of the basic ideas are simple. 
Communication refers to a social relationship set up between individuals 
in which messages emanating from one member of the relationship may 
enable another member to reduce his “uncertainty” in the sense of reducing 
the number of alternative interpretations open to him. The message, there- 
fore, must be based on a language which refers to the various possible 
discriminations which an individual can make among the features of his 
environment. This concept of “information” as the reduction of un- 
certainty must be sharply distinguished from the common-sense interpreta- 
tion of the word; for example, a message can be highly meaningful from 
a common-sense poiat of view and yet carry no information because it 
says nothing the listener or reader does not already know. Miller (37) 
spelled out these points in an article addressed to psychologists. He also 
attempted a semipopular explanation of the formula pjlog,p; by which 
information is measured; essentially this formula measures the number 
of binary, either-or decisions which are transmitted by the message. 

One is tempted to draw an immediate parallel with the educative process, 
and it is perhaps instructive to think of the teacher as successively reducing 
the student’s uncertainty by teaching him a series of discriminations. In 
order to apply the mathematics of information theory in any useful way, 
however, we must work with relatively simple communication channels, 
such as a telephone circuit, where we can identify with much more pre- 
cision the information at the source, the information at the receiver, and 
the characteristics of the message. The message can be broken down into 
any desirable set of units such as phonemes, words, or even whole 
sentences. In such a study the interest is often in the efficiency or capacity 
of the channel. For example, Pierce and Karlin (46) made some measure- 
ments of the human being as an information channel by studying how 
fast people could read typed lists of words aloud. Interestingly enough, it 
turned out that the rate of word recognition (a mental process, presum- 
ably) was a more severe restriction on channel capacity than rate of 
motor articulation; furthermore, capacity depended only slightly on the 
vocabulary size in the lists or upon familiarity with them. The apparent 
contradiction between these results and the high rate of silent reading 
which can be attained is explained by the high degree of redundancy of 
most ordinary prose. Another practical application of information theory 
is illustrated by the work of Taylor (53), who developed the “Cloze 
Procedure” for measuring readability of prose; this procedure measures 
the amount of redundancy in the passage (high redundancy gives high 
readability) by asking a panel of subjects to try to restore a text from 
which, say, every tenth word has been replaced by a blank. Miller and 
Friedman (38) experimented with the effects of various types of deletion 
of letters in a printed text in order to make recommendations as to how 
errors should be signaled in a teletypewriter circuit; one of their findings 
was that substitution of a wrong letter, even though indicated as an error, 
was more misleading than merely leaving a blank. 
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Mandelbrot (36) was able to provide a mathematical rationale for the 
relationship, studied empirically for many years by Zipf (59), between 
the frequency of a word and its rank in the frequency distribution. 

Most of the experimental and theoretical work using information theory 
has operated on a fairly molecular level; whether information measures 
can be applied, say, to classroom learning processes or to complex social 
interactions is still to be investigated. The fact that information theory 
has been applied to the theory of test construction by Cronbach (13), how- 
ever, is a hopeful sign. This leaves the field open for such writers as 
Hefferline (21), Klapper (28), Klausner (29), and Lorge (34) to point 
out the general logical implications of communication theory for educa- 
tional practice. 

Interest in communication theory has led to a proliferation of “models” 
of the communication situation, i.e., a set of statements or diagrammatic 
symbols intended to depict the roles, relationships, and functions of the 
components of a communication system in the abstract; among the more 
sophisticated of such models are those of Hockett (23) and Peterson (44). 
Peterson suggested that there is a large class of, possible message trans- 
formations, of which machine translation of languages (33) and the 
automatic typewriting of speech are examples. Communication theory can 
create a real technological revolution if it is able to mechanize information 
searching and retrieval processes (43). 


Linguistics 

Educators wishing to get an overview of modern structural linguistics 
can hardly do better than to read Gleason’s recent text (16), which pre- 
sented in a clear and concise manner both the basic theory of phonology, 
morphology, and syntax and also a discussion of applications in the 
teaching of languages, the development of alphabets for nonliterate peoples, 
and the like. Joos (26) edited a collection of some of the most important 
papers in general linguistics published in the last 25 years, and Hockett’s 
Manual of Phonology (23) considered a broad range of problems in 
phonetics and phonemics. Smith (52) discussed specific applications of 
linguistics in the teaching of reading, English composition, and other 
language arts. His plea was that teachers should know more about the 
scientific analysis of their subject matter. 

For its possible psychological and educational implications, the theo- 
retical work of Harris (18, 19) and Chomsky (11, 12) should be of 
great interest. Chomsky has been concerned with the evaluation of possible 
kinds of grammatical models for language; the best model is the one which 
can explain best what sentences are and are not uttered by a speaker of 
a language. In this sense, as Chomsky pointed out, a grammar of a lan- 
guage is a theory about the ability of a speaker to produce and understand 
new sentences, and it is also in this sense that the grammar of a language 
is a statement of the verbal habits which a speaker has learned or must 
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learn. Chomsky considered three types of grammatical theory: (a) the 
theory of language as a set of finite state Markov processes, (b) phrase- 
structure grammar, and (c) transformational grammar. The first of these 
was suggested most immediately by information theory and states that 
sentences are generated by moving from word to word depending upon the 
transitional probabilities of those words. Phrase-structure grammar pos- 
tulates that all sentences can be generated by the expansion of a finite 
number of smaller “initial” sentences according to a finite set of rules. 
Although it is possible to generate sentences mechanically according to 
either the finite state Markov process model or the phrase-structure model, 
Chomsky showed that neither model can explain all the facts of English 
grammar. (Presumably his conclusions could be generalized to other 
natural languages.) Transformational grammar starts with the finite num- 
ber of initial sentences postulated by phrase-structure grammar but adds 
a series of grammatical transformation rules which specify rearrangements 
of sentence elements under specified conditions. An example of such a rule 
would be that which specifies the formation of passive constructions from 
a certain class of verbs. Chomsky believed he had convincing evidence that 
this sort of grammar can explain all sentences which speakers of English 
would regard as grammatical. Educators can perhaps better understand, 
in the light of this theory, why children produce sentences which are re- 
garded as “ungrammatical.” 

Harris (18) presented a detailed working out of transformational gram- 
mar as applied to English. He believed it possible to explain all English 
sentences by starting from seven types of “kernel” sentences. In an earlier 
paper (19), he maintained that it is possible to define a linguistic structure 
solely in terms of the distributions or co-occurrences of its elements, and 
that meaning structure does not aid in the description of formal structure. 
This position is in contrast to that of Fries (15), who insisted that meaning 
is profitably used in linguistic analysis. At any rate, the work of Harris 
and Chomsky appears to this reviewer to provide the answer to a long- 
felt need, namely, a workable theory of syntax. 

During the period under review, there was little study of language as a 
social institution and as an influence in society. Hertzler (22) outlined the 
main problems which might be investigated by a sociology of language. 
Pickford (45) severely criticized American dialect geography for its 
naiveté in sociological theory and methodology. 

Statistical studies of language were furthered not only by the theoretical 
work of Mandelbrot (36), mentioned above, but also by a number of 
tabulations of empirical data. Harwood and Wright (20), made counts of 
word-formation processes in English, based on the Thorndike-Lorge data. 
West (57) published his general service vocabulary of 2000 English words 
regarded as most important to teach, and Black and Ausherman (2) ob- 
tained the frequency distribution of approximately 6000 words occurring 
in a sample of spontaneous speeches by college students. Guiraud (17) 
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wrote an important theoretical discussion of statistical linguistics, with 
emphasis on its applications in the study of literary style. 


Psycholinguistics 


The term psycholinguistics has come to be used with increasing fre- 
quency as an acceptable substitute for the phrase psychology of language. 
As defined in the survey edited by Osgood and Sebeok (42), psycho- 
linguistics is concerned with the relations between messages and the char- 
acteristics of human individuals who select and interpret them, or more 
specifically, with encoding and decoding as they relate states of messages 
to states of communicators. It utilizes linguistic findings, on the one hand, 
insofar as they make scientific analyses of message structure, and psycho- 
logical findings, on the other, insofar as they disclose laws of learning, 
perception, and the like which can be applied to the better understanding of 
processes of encoding and decoding. (Osgood, Sebeok, and their colleagues 
use the term code in a broader sense than Cherry (10), who restricts it to 
artificial symbol systems.) Osgood and Sebeok’s survey is a programmatic 
statement of the problems of psycholinguistics and covers some of the 
possible applications of communication theory, linguistics, and learning 
theory to these problems. 

Besides Osgood and Sebeok’s survey, the period under review saw the 
publication of the important theoretical work by Skinner (51). Addressing 
himself to the interpretation of the verbal behavior of the individual 
speaker or listener and using everyday observations rather than experi- 
mental results as his data, Skinner built an interpretation of verbal be- 
havior upon basic paradigms of operant conditioning. He studied the con- 
ditions under which verbal responses occur and are strengthened or 
weakened by positive or negative reinforcement (usually by the interven- 
tion of persons other than the one emitting the response). He saw a large 
part of verbal behavior interpretable as the speaker’s response to his own 
prior verbal behavior; thinking is viewed as the speaker's manipulation 
and modification of his own behavior. The speaker’s ability to compose 
new verbal behavior depends upon “self-editing” and “self-strengthening,” 
and the skillful writer is the one who can tease out weak responses by ap- 
propriate self-prompting devices. Skinner’s work will doubtless have many 
applications to the teaching of language arts skills. 

Although they will not be accessible to most American readers because 
of the language barrier, mention should be made of the appearance of the 
third and fourth volumes of Kainz’s monumental work on the psychology 
of language (27). The fourth volume contains lengthy sections on the psy- 
chology of writing and reading. Other important general works were con- 
tributed by Ruesch (48) on the pathology of communication and by 
Ruesch and Kees (49) on the nonverbal communication represented by 
gestures, visual signs, styles of dress or architecture, and so forth. 
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The work of Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum (41) on the measurement 
of meaning has had a special appeal for psychologists, particularly because 
of a rather ingenious measuring technique which has found many applica- 
tions. These investigators define meaning as a state of the organism, identi- 
fiable as a “representational mediation process” derivable from Hullian 
learning theory. Their method of indexing such meanings is to find their 
positions in a “semantic space” defined in terms of a relatively small num- 
ber of dimensions derived by factor analysis. This can be done by asking 
subjects to rate concepts on a series of adjectival scales such as good-bad, 
active-passive, hot-cold, and the like. For example, the “concept” Lady 
might be rated (on a 7-point scale) as “very good,” “rather passive,” and 
“slightly hot.” Most of the work done thus far has been devoted to estab- 
lishing the reliability and validity of the procedure. The most salient 
dimensions discovered thus far are dimensions of evaluation (exemplified 
by such scales as good-bad, sweet-sour, kind-cruel), potency (strong-weak, 
hard-soft, masculine-feminine), and activity (active-passive, hot-cold, 
sharp-blunt). It should be pointed out, however, that Osgood’s “semantic 
differential” technique provides measures mainly of connotations rather 
than of denotations. Nevertheless, the finding that connotative meanings 
vary in only a small number of dimensions is of distinct importance and 
usefulness. 

Russell and Jenkins (50), Bousfield and Cohen (3), and Howes (25) 
embarked on a variety of psycholinguistic investigations centering on the 
role of verbal associations. They demonstrated that the strengths of verbal 
associations can account for many phenomena in verbal learning, memory, 
speed: of word recognition, and the like. Mowrer (39) attempted to ex- 
plain the predicative function of sentences by an appeal to the theory of 
conditioning. For example, when we say, “John is a thief,” we make John 
the conditioned stimilus for whatever responses we have to thieves. Ac- 
cording to this theory the informational function of language is the con- 
ditioning of the behavior of the hearer. 

There have been relatively few new studies of child language learning, 
but Brown’s consideration of how children learn the function of the various 
parts of speech is significant (5). Templin (55) reported results of a 
careful normative study of speech-sound discrimination, articulation, vo- 
cabulary, and sentence length in children aged 3 to 8 years, but the data 
given are not sufficient to enable the testing of theories about how speech- 
sound discrimination and articulatory abilities are learned. The discrimi- 
nation data are not reported for the individual phonemes, and the articu- 
lation data do not include the errors or substitutions made by the children. 

There has been a heightened interest in the so-called Whorfian hypoth- 
esis of linguistic relativity, which states, in effect, that the structure of a 
language has an effect on the cognitive processes of the individuals who 
speak that language. Foreign language teachers who have claimed that 
the study of a second language introduces the student to thought patterns 
different from his own will be interested in recent efforts to verify the 
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hypothesis of linguistic relativity. With the publication of a collection of his 
papers (58), Whorf’s own views on linguistic relativity were made more 
available than they had been previously. Hoijer (24) published the edited 
results of a conference, held in 1953, in which most of the participants felt 
that Whorf’s views were unproved but in need of further investigation. 
Kluckhohn’s review (30) of the role of culture in behavior was largely 
favorable to the Whorfian hypothesis, but Lenneberg (31) pointed out the 
circularity of Whorf’s reasoning in using linguistic phenomena as evidence 
for thought processes which were then alleged to depend upon the linguis- 
tic phenomena. Nevertheless, progress has been made in defining mean- 
ingful ways in which the Whorfian hypothesis can be studied empirically. 
Von Bertalanffy (56) focused attention on the fact that nature does not 
provide an unambiguous set of categories for describing it, and Brown 
(4) pointed out the role of language in providing a set of categories. Brown 
and Lenneberg (6) showed experimentally that one’s color vocabulary 
influences one’s ability to recognize and remember colors; this experiment 
was perhaps the first confirmation of one type of linguistic relativity 
hypothesis. The experiment prompted Lenneberg (32) to investigate pre- 
cisely how one learns categories when their boundaries are indefinite and 
probabilistic as they are in the case of colors. Carroll and Casagrande (9) 
reported several experiments showing that the grammatical and lexical 
categories provided by certain American Indian languages influenced the 
categorizations of objects made by speakers of those languages. In a 
limited sense, then, the Whorfian hypothesis seems to have been verified 
although it still cannot be said that a language necessarily affects the whole 
world view and philosophy of the speaker of that language. 

Doob (14) performed an experiment among several groups of African 
natives to see whether their opinions on an issue were influenced by the 
language in which an issue is expressed. The subjects were found to have 
a tendency to agree more with statements in their own language than with 
statements in English. There was some influence of language on success 
in recalling the statements. A shortcoming of Doob’s experiment is that 
the results may possibly be explained completely by differences in language 
knowledge. 
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CHAPTER II 


Listening 


THOMAS R. LEWIS 


Lisreninc—the process of hearing, identifying, understanding, and inter- 
preting spoken language—continued to receive considerable attention from 
researchers in the fields of speech, psychology, sociology, and linguistics. 
This chapter is limited to those studies clearly indicating an inquiry into 
the nature of the listening process and the application of techniques in 
listening instruction. The studies in appreciative listening to nonlanguage 
sounds are excluded as are those pieces of research dealing with the vast 
area of mass communication. The latter have a separate chapter in this 
issue. Whether we should use the term listening or the term auding is a 
matter for debate. An excellent case for the use of auding was made in 
the April 1955 issue of the Review (7), but the matter has not been 
settled; popular usage is that of listening. The present writer does not wish 
to enter the discussion and will use the term listening submitted to him by 
the committee for this issue. 


Bibliographies 


A number of bibliographies on listening appeared within the last three 
years. In addition to the extensive list, consisting of 155 items, provided 
by Caffrey (7), the January 1955 issue of Education carried a selected 
list of materials about listening by Bird (5) and a 248-item bibliography 
by Duker (14). Duker also produced an annotated bibliography on the 
teaching of listening at the secondary-school level (16) and a comparable 
one for the teaching of listening at the elementary-school level (15). All 
those interested in the practical matter of teaching listening as a part of 
the communicative arts should survey these bibliographies carefully. In 
addition, a bibliography appeared in 1957 which listed research under way 
or completed during 1956 (1). 


Rate and Listening Comprehension 


Nichols (33) theorized that utmost concentration would be aided 
through reconciliation of speed of thought and speed of speech. In this 
fascinating concept Nichols explains that the human mind has an ability 
to receive spoken language faster than speakers do or can produce it. It 
might appear, then, that spoken language at a rate faster than normally 
produced should make concentration easier and hence increase compre- 
hension. Several research studies comparing rate of speech with compre- 
hension by listeners were reported. 

The Harwood study (21) indicated that rate of presentation, within the 
limits of speaker ability, did not greatly affect listenability although listen- 
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ability did decrease as rate increased. With fairly difficult material there 
was significantly greater comprehension at 175 wpm than at 200 wpm. 
Another study, by Goodman-Malamuth (20) indicated that listenability 
is affected adversely by either a too slow or a too high rate. Oral presenta- 
tion seemed best when presented at about 150 wpm. 

Perhaps the most interesting study on rate and comprehension was re- 
»orted by Fairbanks, Guttman, and Miron (18). They were able to control 
lystening rate by means of a device which permitted compression or ex- 
pansion of time-frequency. In this fashion the experimenters were able to 
reproduce recorded material at greater speed with the time proportions of 
the material essentially undisturbed—something the oral reader cannot 
do. The passages of spoken speech were recorded at 141 wpm and then 
compressed for presentation at several different rates. Compressions of 
30, 50, 60, and 70 percent were used; the last produced a speech sample 
of 470 wpm. On a 60-item test the mean score at 141 wpm was 38.3. 
, Maximal listening efficiency was obtained at 282 wpm (50-percent com- 
pression) when the mean score was 34.8. Comprehension dropped severely 
at 470 wpm to 15.7. 

From these results we might hypothesize that rate of listening to speech, 
as is true with silent reading, might be improved through training. At- 
tention is also given to this general area in Chapter I of this Review. 


Intelligence and Listening Comprehension 


Investigations of the relationship of listening ability and intelligence 
continued to be a point of inquiry. Usually this question was answered 
incidentally during the pursuit of some other main problem. Kramar (26), 
however, used the question as the focal point of his experimentation. 
Using the Brown-Carlsen Listening Comprehension Test as a measuring 
instrument of listenability, he found the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Test correlated .54 with it and that the A.C.E. test of scholastic aptitude 
correlated .55 with the test of listening comprehension. Kramar’s study 
was carefully controlled and his sample large enough to produce consider- 
able confidence in his results. 

Stark (38) did not report correlation figures but said that a substantial 
relation between intelligence and listening ability existed. A correlation 
of .66 between intelligence and listening was reported by Pratt (34) in 
his study of grade 6 pupils; Hollow (24) in a study of grade 5 concluded 
that a .42 relationship existed between these two variables. The results 
obtained in these studies agreed fairly well with those reported earlier. 


Other Factors and Listening Ability 


A number of research studies explored the field for factors which might 
affect listening efficiency. Thomas (39) in a study of 2000 college-level 
subjects reported data to show that oral style influenced intelligibility of 
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speech (amount of information imparted) significantly. When disorgan- 
ization of paragraphs in a lecture was compared with the original script of 
organized material, as in the Beighley experiment (2), there was no ap- 
preciable difference in comprehension favoring the organized materials. 
The same study produced results which indicated that the vocal skills of 
a speaker did make a difference in comprehension. Lantz (28) found that 
listeners could distinguish between content and delivery, but that con- 
centration on one factor resulted in lowered efficiency in perceptions about 
the other. 

Since most teachers who use the lecture method advocate some note- 
taking system, the study by McClendon (30) was an interesting one. His 
results indicated no significant difference in immediate listening compre- 
hension or later recall of the material whether the student took main points 
only, took as many details as possible, took notes according to individual 
pattern, or took no notes at all. The delayed-recall test came at the end of 
five weeks. This study should stimulate further research into other facets of 
the problem. Fairbanks, Guttman, and Miron (17) reasoned that the listen- 
ing time saved by 50-percent time-compression would allow a repetition of 
the same message with perhaps a gain in comprehension over a single 
presentation. Results of an experiment in repeated high-speed messages did 
show increased comprehension. 

Coyne (12) used intrinsically meaningless verbal material .to check 
whether prestige suggestion would influence understanding of the material. 
His subjects reported speeches as most understandable when presented as 
the product of the low-prestige figure. The author suggested that his sub- 
jects may have believed it more acceptable to admit nonunderstanding of 
the high-prestige figure. A study of comprehension of meaningful material 
under the conditions of this study should yield some useful data. 

Cognitive similarity as a factor in communication efficiency was ex- 
amined by Runkel (35). His study produced evidence to show that the 
colinear oriented communicators were more successful in communication 
than were noncolinear persons. Another factor of adaptation in the listen- 
ing process was studied by Chaiklin (11) with respect to listening to 
foreign dialect. He was unable to discover any stable adaptation effects, 
and listeners varied widely in their ability to adapt. Many studies indicated 
that subjects were unable to evaluate their listening ability; two such 
were those reported by Crowell, Katcher, and Miyamoto (13) and 
Miyamoto, Crowell, and Katcher (31). 


Teaching of Listening 


Controlled experimentation in the teaching of listening in grade 5 was 
reported by Hollow (24) and for grade 6 by Pratt (34). Both believed 
their results indicated teachability of the skill. Caffrey (8) investigated 
the teaching of listening at the secondary level. His rather careful study 
indicated that a listening factor distinct from a reading factor does exist 
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and that the listening factor can be measured. Research by Welsh (40) 
isolated several factors which would not predict listening skill: mental 
age, reading tests, teacher ratings, and parent ratings. In Zirkin’s study 
(41) only about 50 percent of the subjects received the central idea of 
a lecture, and more disliked listening as a method of learning than liked 
it. Lewis (29) reported a gain from the thirty-seventh percentile to the 
fifty-seventh percentile on the Brown-Carlsen Listening Test. The subjects 
were high-school students, and the training was carried over a period of 
seven months. Most reports of gain on the Brown-Carlsen are higher than 
20 percentile points. There is a need for many more studies of this type; 
reports of this nature will stimulate teaching attempts. In an exploratory 
study Brewster (6) found (a) that students who attribute statements to 
a speaker which were not made by him are likely to have low scores on 
entrance tests and (b) that students who write critical evaluations rather 
than summaries are better able to say whether certain statements have 
been made. 


Testing of Listening 


Biggs (3) constructed and validated a test of listening comprehension. 
The test seemed to measure traits independent of those measured by tests 
of reading effectiveness, but not independent of those traits measured by 
tests of schaleaic achievement. Persons who are interested in listening test 
construction should review this study as well as similar studies prior to 


1955. 


Readability and Listenability 


Comparison of these two skills continued to be of interest. Harwood 
(22) in an experiment involving graduate students reported that readabil- 
ity might be used as a gross predictor of listenability for a prose passage, 
but in another study (21) he concluded that a passage predicted to be 
difficult or fairly difficult was significantly more comprehensible through 
listening than through reading. Goodman-Malamuth (20) found evidence 
that with tenth-grade students the Flesch formula for readability did not 
predict listenability at the two most difficult levels. Cartier (9) concluded 
that the “human interest” formula in Flesch’s readability measure did not 
seem useful in predicting the listenability of prose material. 


Hearing and Listening 


Numerous studies in the area of hearing were available for the three-year 
period reviewed. Causey (10) reported that his research showed the 
Purdue Modified Massachusetts Test successfully uncovered 90.5 percent 
of those who had hearing impairments. Morgan (32) conducted research 
which showed that best hearing acuity occurs at a temperature of 50° F. 
with 70 percent relative humidity. Her testing extremes were from 20° to 
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95° F. and from 40 to 96 percent relative humidity. Significant hearing 
loss occurred at the extremes of temperature and humidity. Shapley (36) 
in research with female ears found that attenuation for tones of low 
frequencies increased when noise to the opposite ear increased while the 
reverse was true for high tones. 

Two studies investigated the relationship of auditory sensitivity and 
speech defects. Frueh (19) found no significant relationship, and Shook 
(37) found low positive correlations for this relationship. The results of 
the latter study did show a significant correlation between tonal memory 
and certain types of voice defects. 

Some indication that monaural listening is superior to binaural listening 
in high-level noise was discovered by Bilger (4). Amount of static air 
pressure in the external auditory meatus did not affect hearing acuity 
according to the research by Hensen (23). Lambert (27) reported his 
findings in regard to frequency filtering and consonant recognition, and 
Kopra (25) demonstrated that normal ears recover more quickly from 
auditory fatigue when an interrupted test signal is used. 


Summary 


This brief survey of research completed in the skill of listening indicates 
that interest continued high and that significant studies were produced. 
Some aspects of the area are practically untapped and offer a wide range 
of research possibilities. Is listening a separate skill? Can it be taught? 
Is there any need for such training? Can the gross skill be improved by 
attention to the analyzable factors? What are these factors? Most of 
these questions need further exploration and some have been touched 
scarcely at all. 
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CHAPTER III 
Reading 


CONSTANCE M. MeCULLOUGH 


Researcu in the area of reading for the years 1955 through 1957 cen- 
tered on the general reading status of school and adult populations, and 
problems related to reading, developmental programs, improvement pro- 
grams, word meaning, word recognition, comprehension, and materials. 
The following report of representative studies is organized by these topics. 


General Status 


Gray (25, 26, 27) summarized 291 reading investigations for the period 
July 1953-June 30, 1956. Traxler and Townsend (67) reported 760 pieces 
of research for the years 1945 through 1952. For the years 1952 through 
1954, Sheldon (53) reviewed 135 items on reading instruction; and Gil- 
bert and Holmes (22), 129 items on the psychology of reading. 

Analyzing the eye-movement records of reading in 14 different lan- 
guages, Gray (28) found that both the relative speed of silent and oral 
reading and the basic steps and processes involved were similar. Focusing 
on adult reading in the United States, he (24) found that the average 
adult read at ninth-grade level; 15 percent of adults were below the fourth 
grade in reading ability. According to Gray and Rogers (29), interviews 
with adults, identified as mature and immature readers, showed that mature 
readers were not necessarily college trained, that much of their reading 
interest centered around a special interest, and that they possessed feelings 
of social responsibility. 

Comparing the reading achievement of pupils in grades 3, 4, 5, and 8 
in Evanston, Illinois, in the 1930’s and in the 1950's, Miller and Lanton 
(40) found better results among present-day pupils both in comprehension 
and in word meaning. 


Factors Related to Reading 


One of several interesting studies of typography and arrangement was 
that by Tinker (66), showing that the use of italics or all capital letters 
caused a lower speed of reading than the use of Roman print if the time 
interval tested was from 4 to 16 minutes in the case of italics and 10 
minutes or more in the case of all capital letters. 

Using the Rosensweig Picture-Frustration Study with 125 children one 
or more years below grade placement in reading, or two years retarded in 
grades above the third, Spache (55) identified five types of personality 
patterns significant in understanding a child’s failure in reading: (a) an 
aggressive or hostile group, (b) an adjustive group, (c) a defensive 
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group, (d) a solution-seeking group, and (e) an autistic group charac- 
terized by blocking or withdrawal. Smith (54) reviewed 34 studies show- 
ing the emotions as causal, resultant, or coincidental with respect to read- 
ing disability. 

Russell and Groff (50) cited several studies indicating that perception 
in reading is influenced by many factors besides the sensory approach by 
which the child is trained. 

Reading readiness was the topic of several studies. Vernon (70) traced 
backwardness in reading to certain deficiencies related to word perception 
and word analysis. Karlin (33) found little relationship between skeletal 
development and reading readiness and none between the latter and height 
and weight. Nally (41), on the other hand, using the Gomperz function 
as applied by Courtis to describe the relationship between the development 
of height and reading incipiency, reported a predictive relationship. The 
rate of growth of girls exceeded that of boys. Carter (13), comparing the 
reading achievement throughout the first six grades of 50 underage chil- 
dren and;50 normal-age children, concluded that 87 percent of the former 
did not equal the scholastic achievement of the latter. 

Although sex differences in readiness continued to attract much atten- 
tion, Prescott (44) judged, from his study of nearly 15,000 children’s 
scores on the Metropolitan Readiness Test, that norms by sex would have 
little practical value. Anderson, Hughes, and Dixon (2), measuring in- 
telligence at the first- and sixth-grade levels by the Stanford-Binet Test, 
and analyzing continuous reading records of scores on the Gates Primary 
Reading Tests and (for middle grades) the Stanford Reading Achieve- 
ment Tests, found that children who learn to read between the chrono- 
logical ages of 6 and 7 have a significantly higher rate of growth in reading 
subsequently, as compared with children who learn at a later time. They 
found no consistent sex differences; among the low IQ children studied, 
the boys started to read later than the girls but developed more rapidly. 

Equating kindergarten and nonkindergarten groups on IQ and MA and 
comparing them in first-grade reading achievement, Fast (18) reported 
that kindergarten-trained children made the greater achievement. An 
activity program prolonging the period of reading readiness in the first 
grade was found by Bradley (10) to produce as good readers by the end 
of the second and third grades as a program which introduced reading 
in the first month of the first grade. 

A good many studies dealt with reading interests, their nature, and 
their contribution to reading achievement. Vandament and Thalman (69), 
analyzing the reading preferences of 1034 children in grades 6 and 10, 
found girls more interested in social types, boys in aggressive types. 
Sixth-graders were more addicted to comic books than were tenth-graders. 
Avegno (4) asked 1200 middle-grade children their preferences in poetry, 
using 130 old (pre-1900) and 120 new (post-1932) poems. Milder interest 
was expressed in old poems than was true in a similar 1932 study. While 
reasons for liking poems varied widely, lack of understanding seemed a 
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popular reason for disliking them. Apparently readiness needed attention 
here, too. 

Over 10,000 middle- and upper-grade pupils, parents, teachers, and 
librarians were polled by Rudman (48) for their informational needs and 
reading interests. Children and adults tended to ask about the same things, 
especially in the science field. A strong interest was shown in moral and 
ethical values. Children’s interests changed through the grades, and their 
reading interests did not always coincide with topics about which they 
expressed curiosity. 

On two different educational levels Thompson (63) and Aldrich and 
Reilly (1) investigated voluntary reading. According to Thompson, the 
voluntary reading records of 75 percent of a group of 5501 middle-grade 
children in the Houston Public Schools showed selections in general un- 
suitable for the children’s level of educational achievement and personal 
development. Few children were reaching a high level of development in 
taste and breadth of reading interests. The 847 college freshmen, whose 
vocabulary scores Aldrich and Reilly compared with their magazine read- 
ing habits, did not read magazines up to the potential reading ability 
indicated. These findings substantiate those of previous studies. 

In their eighth yearly report of TV studies, Witty and Gustafson (75) 
concluded that excessive viewing was associated somewhat with lower 
academic attainment but that little relationship in general existed between 
grades and amount of time spent televiewing. Children were actually read- 
ing somewhat more than before the advent of TV. The authors expressed 
the view that TV can motivate schoolwork and reading. 

Differing points of view on the effect of literature on ideals were the 
outcome of two studies. Lodge (37) concluded, on the basis of the recorded 
reactions of 160 eighth-graders who had had a two-week unit on biog- 
raphy and had written three compositions on “The Person I Would Like 
To Be Like,” that the influence of biography on the value system of 
adolescents was slight. However, a questionnaire study by Weingarten 
(72), drawing upon the memory of 1256 college students, aged 16 to 30, 
with regard to their voluntary reading of the past, showed that over 30 
percent of the men and women could recall a character in a story or play 
who seemed ideal. The type they most admired was the social character 
whose highest value was a love of people. Almost 30 percent of those who 
could remember such a character said they had tried to imitate him in 
their own behavior. Weingarten concluded that classroom and school 
libraries should include books offering such inspiration. One reason for 
the different results of these studies might be that one dealt with a school 
unit while the other concerned free choices. 


Developmental Programs 


Summaries of research relating particularly to reading instruction in- 
cluded one sponsored by the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
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Development (52), which limited itself to problems of which teachers 
were aware. Three dealing with the secondary level were those by Early 
(17) on programs, Fay (19) on the general area, and McCullough (38) 
on instruction. 

Barbe and Waterhouse (5 ) reported a six-month experiment with 180 
middle-grade pupils who were put into homogeneous classes with respect 
to reading achievement for one period a day. The children showed better- 
than-average progress on the Gates Reading Test when pretest and final 
test scores were compared. The greatest growth occurred in the groups 
of first- and second-grade reading ability. Teachers had longer periods of 
time in which to give direct supervision to a given group. Further study 
is needed on the problem of flexibility in meeting differences in rate of 
growth and kinds of reading skill in this type of organization, as well as 
on possible losses in the interrelationships with other aspects of the 
curriculum. 

Reports on the success of individualized reading programs continued. 
Carson (12) told of a teacher’s results with a second-grade class, in terms 
of children’s enthusiasm, numbers of books read, and gains on the Gates 
Primary Reading Tests in relation to 1Q. Thompson (64) described ex- 
periments with seven groups in grades 5 through 8 in El Monte, Califor- 
nia, giving limited descriptions of results in terms of altered sociograms 
and survey-test averages. Jackson (32) suggested a reading-center ap- 
proach within the classroom, using the conventional method, the individ- 
ua! method, and combinations of the two. 

Anderson and others (3), using the records of reading achievement of 
211 pupils in the University of Michigan demonstration school over a 
six-year period, and comparable records for 434 pupils in the public 
schools of Ann Arbor, contrasted the results of the individualized method 
used by the former with the systematic program used in the latter. Un- 
fortunately the individualized group averaged 10 points higher in IQ than 
the public-school group; and on the middle-grade level the same survey 
test of reading had not been used in the two schools. At the end of the 
primary grades, the systematic group was significantly better, despite the 
IQ handicap. At the end of the grade 6, the individualized group seemed 
to show some superiority over the systematic group. This study is helpful 
in that it compared an individualized program with which a school was 
satisfied, with a systematic program with which a school was satisfied. 
However, there is need for a long-term study, more satisfactory in design 
and in evaluation techniques. There is also need for a reassessment of 
what a good modern reading program should be as justified by all the 
relevant research. of the past, and a determination of the place of individ- 
ualized reading in it. 

Saxton (51) investigated the problem of whether or not the superior 
reader (one or more years advanced) should study the basal reading text 
at his grade-placement level. Superior fifth-grade readers were identified 
by the Stanford Achievement Test, further tested with skills tests designed 
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from the McKee Fifth Reader materials, and asked to evaluate the interest 
of two selections from the reading text. Although on the average the supe- 
rior reader commanded the skills tested, individuals varied widely. The 
majority were interested in the fifth-reader content. Perhaps selected in- 
dividuals would not need to use the basal text. Questions which remain 
to be answered are: Would all the skills be maintained throughout the 
year if the superior readers should forego basal instruction? Is the skillful 
superior reader at fifth-grade level a finished product? Are there values 
in group study of the basal stories that are important to all children? 
There is considerable evidence in the research literature that skills may 
deteriorate if not systematically maintained. Studies involving diagnostic 
tests which accompany some reader series do not support the finding that 
high scorers on survey tests have all the supporting skills they would learn 
at grade level. 

Stewart, Heller, and Alberty (59) described an eighth-grade core course 
which extended the reading interests and yielded favorable growth on the 
Iowa Silent Reading Tests. Success was attributed to the close co-operation 
of librarian and teacher. 


Improvement of Reading 


Many improvement programs appeared in the literature of the past 
three years. Cosper and Kephart (14) found that 38 college students 
who had finished a one-semester developmental reading course retained 
60 percent of their speed gains after a 14-month interval. McDonald (39), 
Willey and Thomson (74), Ranson (46), and O’Bear (42) reported con- 
trolled studies of students who had had college reading improvement 
courses, matched with students who had not. In all these studies, the read- 
ing improvement groups were significantly better than the control in read- 
ing skill and academic attainment. Kingston and George (34), examining 
the grade point averages of 179 college men who had had reading training 
during their freshman year and 274 who had not, reported remedial- 
reading group averages significantly greater if the curriculum was largely 
linguistic in nature. After special reading instruction for one year, accord- 
ing to Forlano and Wrightstone (20), experimental classes in vocational 
high schools exceeded control groups by one term in average reading 
achievement. Future studies might explore the effectiveness of such pro- 
grams spread out over the years of secondary and higher education as part 
of the developmental program. 

Follow-up testing of remedial subjects, aged 8 to 17, at the Educational 
Clinic at the Iowa State Teachers College, by Tufvander and Zintz (68), 
showed that most reading growth took place when remedial instruction 
was continued outside the clinic and parents helped at home. 

Mechanical means for reading improvement continued to attract re- 
search. Using skill exercises with accelerators and shadowscopes, and 
Purdue Reading Films in a 10-week course, Gliessman and Hodell (23) 
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found that the 139 adult students made significant gains in speed, dropping 
slightly in comprehension. Walton (71) reported a significant increase 
in speed and comprehension in 56 bank employees in a similar program 
using bank materials for reading. College students, with directed practice 
in reading films and in answering comprehension questions in a six-week 
course, were reported by Westover and Anderson (73) to have made a 
48-percent increase in speed but none in comprehension. 

Apparently both comprehension and speed can improve in programs 
which employ a natural book approach to reading. Cardwell (11) reported 
that 20 foundry administrators and supervisors gained 120 words per 
minute and 19 percent in comprehension in 24 hours of training. Thomp- 
son (65) reported on the training of 438 Air Force officers in a seven- 
week course, using a book-centered approach in some groups and a read- 
ing-rate controller in others. The book-centered groups averaged 50 words 
per minute better than the machine-centered groups. The question remains: 
Are mechanical devices so spectacular in speed gains because we have 
done little to promote speed in natural situations? Do they show smaller 
gains in comprehension partly because that aspect is already well taught? 
The place of mechanical devices remains unclear while their effectiveness 
in increasing speed is undeniable. 


Vocabulary 


Dale and Reichert (16) brought up to date the 1949 bibliography of 
vocabulary studies, citing and classifying 2601 items. Dale (15) suggested 
that in judging the difficulty of words, the frequency of occurrence does 
not always coincide with the degree of familiarity. For pupils in middle 
and upper grades, he gave a method of checking the familiarity of 8000 
words in the Thorndike list. Fry (21) grouped 600 essential words in sets 
of 25 for use by remedial teachers. 


Word Analysis 


Witty and Sizemore (76) and Betts (7) summarized phonics research, 
showing its support of an inductive and whole-word approach. Rudisill 
(47), administering a test of 144 nonsense words individually to 315 
third-grade children, the Otis (Alpha) Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test, 
the Stanford Reading Achievement Test, and the spelling test in the 
Durrell-Sullivan battery, found the children’s ability to apply their phonetic 
knowledge substantially related to reading and spelling achievement. After 
a four-year study of 824 elementary-school children, Sparks and Fay (56) 
concluded that the Phonetic Keys to Reading materials gave no significant 
advantage over basal reader materials. This study bears out previous find- 
ings of the superiority of intrinsic phonics. 

Pressnall (45) and Larrick (36) revealed that a substantial number of 
parents believe that more emphasis should be placed on phonics in the 
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schools. Russell (49) found that most teachers express belief in and make 
some use of phonics in teaching reading. 


Comprehension 


Recording the reactions of a better and a poorer sixth-grade reader to 
silent and oral reading of selected passages, Piekarz (43) concluded that 
the better reader made a greater variety and number of responses, grasped 
literal and implied meanings, and was able to evaluate objectively and 
impersonally. The poorer reader tended to have difficulty distinguishing 
between what the author said and what he thought. 

To determine whether knowledge of grammar aids reading, Strom (62) 
studied 327 high-school sophomores. Little relationship was shown except 
in four schools where grammar was taught in relation to meaning. The 
value of underlining orally stressed parts of written material was re- 
studied by Hanitchak (30), with a reversal of an older finding. Not only 
did the reading of passages in which parts were underlined fail to increase 
speed and comprehension, but also the experts asked to determine the 
points of stress could not agree on them. Stordahl and Christensen (61), 
working with 24 Air Force trainees, concluded that underlining, outlining, 
and summarizing while studying is not superior to reading and rereading 
unless specific training has been given in the former methods. 

Hunt (31) re-examined the six comprehension factors, identified by 
Davis, with 370 college students. Other than vocabulary items, compre- 
hension test items on the Cooperative Reading Comprehension Test proved 
to be measuring a common factor. Betts (8), reviewing doctoral disserta- 
tions of Artley, Maney, and Sochor, said that there appeared to be a sub- 
stantial specificity of related reading skills and abilities which general 
reading tests were not detecting. 


Materials for Reading 


Witty and Sizemore (77), summarizing about 50 studies of comic books, 
found that (a) over 90 percent of the children between the ages of 8 and 
13 regularly read such books, many reading five or six weekly; (b) there 
were no significant sex differences; (c) interest decreased in grades 9 
through 12; and (d) school attainment and behavior seemed not to be 
affected in any clear direction by such reading. 

The readability of materials was the subject of several studies. Stone 
(60) took exception to some of the words in the Dale list used in the 
Spache formula, and suggested some alterations to increase validity. 
Staiger (57) studied the influence of 44 language factors on the readability 
of primary readers and presented a “Word Error Quotient” for scaling 
primary reading materials for difficulty. Standlee and Fattu (58) applied 
the Flesch formula to eight Navy publications. The latter required much 
more than the fourth-grade functional literacy level. Klare and others 
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(35), using three style versions of the same material on 989 airmen, found 
that the easiest style resulted in greater and more nearly complete imme- 
diate retention, greater speed, and a higher level of acceptability. Bern- 
stein (6) tested 100 ninth-graders on two passages of comparable difficulty 
but poles apart in interest appeal. The more interesting passage evoked 
more response, more speed, and greater comprehension. 

Bliesmer (9), having applied four group intelligence tests to pupils in 
grades 4 through 7, reported that the Durrell-Sullivan Capacity Test gave 
a higher estimate of reading capacity than the Stanford-Binet Scale, and 
that the Kuhlman-Anderson and California Mental Maturity Tests tended 


to give lower estimates. 


Summary 


Significant progress has been made in some areas of reading in the past 
three years. However, much duplication of effort is evident. In some cases 
the patterns of investigation and the evaluation instruments have proved 
unsuitable to the satisfactory solution of the problems. Co-operative plan- 
ning and more comprehensive evaluation to match the complexity of the 
reading process would be desirable. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Speaking 


WALLACE C, FOTHERINGHAM and GOODWIN F. BERQUIST, JR. 


Taree principal bases of selection were employed for materials here 
reviewed. First, items central to speaking and communication as a social 
act were included. Other chapters in this issue deal with listening, linguis- 
tics, communication theory, and speech disorders. Second, items which 
were speculative, discursive, theoretical, or anecdotal in approach were 
omitted. Finally, publications relatively accessible to the reader were 
emphasized. Unpublished dissertations and items in foreign journals were 
considered generally unaccessible. 

The research selected for review was organized into four broad cate- 
gories: (a) bibliographies and reviews; (b) tests, measurements, and 
instruments for research; (c) quantitative studies; and (d)_historical- 
critical studies, 


Bibliographies and Reviews 


Auer (3), Knower (67), and Dow (33) continued their indexes and 
abstracts of doctoral dissertations. Gray (45) compiled an index of doc- 
toral dissertations in areas contiguous to speech. Bass (5) reviewed re- 
search in leaderless group discussion. Karstetter (62) and Kelley and 
Thibaut (64) reviewed studies in group dynamics. Hovland (59) sum- 
marized the major studies on mass media of communication. Black (9) 
reviewed recent research on intelligibility. 

Caplan and King (19) compiled an extensive bibliography of studies 
dealing with pulpit eloquence from 1500 to the present. Haberman and 
others (51) continued their annotated bibliographies of studies in 
rhetoric and public address. Gunderson (49) compiled a bibliography of 
studies in historical journals relevant to public address. Auer (2) pre- 
pared a bibliography of studies in American public address. Eubanks, 
Baker, and Golden (36) developed a bibliography stressing studies 
relevant to the Southern states. 


Tests, Measures, Instruments of Research 


Efforts to develop the instruments of research appeared to be consider- 
ably more limited than studies devoted to the testing of hypotheses. In 
the area of discussion and small-group behavior, two formulas were de- 
veloped to quantify some outcomes of discussion. Matthews and Bendig 
(77) developed an Index of Agreement designed to quantify the degree 
of agreement among discussants. The index is computed simply. Dickens 
(30) presented and discussed the usefulness of a measure of the “spread 
of participation” occurring in a discussion. 
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Several scales appeared which were designed to measure aspects of 
behavior in discussion groups. Fine and Zimet (38) described a scale 
for assessing the emotional quality of the responses of individuals in 
group discussion. Characteristics of the scale, notably its reliability, were 
appraised. Haiman (52) developed a measure of attitude toward dis- 
cussion leadership. Adorno’s F-Scale was employed as a validating cri- 
terion. Richards and Pence (84) described a discussion rating scale; 
the scale was empirically derived to create equal appearing intervals. 
Crutchfield (28) produced a technique, not a scale, to measure individual 
differences in conformity to group judgment; in regard to his technique, 
the author discussed the requisite characteristics of measurement in situa- 
tions of group interaction. 

In the area of public speaking, Brooks (18) and Fotheringham (40) 
described techniques for measuring effectiveness of public speaking. The 
first was a forced-choice scale designed to reduce bias; it is probably more 
useful for research than for classroom purposes. The second measure 
employed a sample of audience rankings combined with instructor rat- 
ings and was designed for classroom and research use. Krugman (68) 
discussed an indirect measure of tension as an index of resistance to 
propaganda. Greenhill (46) described a method for recording audience 
reactions by means of infrared photography. 


Quantitative Studies 


In regard to methods, the most extensive collection of studies was those 
reported by Hovland and others (60). These were an extension of re- 
search reported in 1949 and 1953. The focuses of the present studies 
were the order of presenting (a) a series of communications and (b) 
the various elements within a single communication. The stimuli em- 
ployed were predominantly written (audience reads) but occasionally 
oral (audience listens). Gulley and Berlo (48) and Gilkinson, Paulson, 
and Sikkink (42) dealt with the second aspect of presentation cited above; 
these studies employed speech stimuli. Other studies in method included 
that by Utterback and Harding (98) who reaffirmed that direct presen- 
tation is superior to reading from manuscript or presenting a tape-recorded 
speech. Thistlethwaite, Kamenetzky, and Schmidt (93) found that ex- 
plicit refutations of audience arguments aroused resistance to persuasion. 
Thistlethwaite and Kamenetzky (92) reported that refutation or elabora- 
tion of audience arguments reduced persuasive effect in audiences op- 
posed to the speaker’s thesis. 

Several studies dealt with some aspect of ethos in persuasion. An addi- 
tional finding in the Gilkinson, Paulson, and Sikkink study (42) was 
that quoting authorities had no significant effect. Pastore and Horowitz 
(78) reaffirmed that persuasion associated with positive motives was 
significantly more accepted. Cooper (26) found audiences able to identify 
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a persuader’s bias when his manifest intent was only “to give the facts.” 
Berlo and Gulley (7) and Winthrop (105) found change in attitude re- 
lated to attitude toward the speaker. 

Numerous studies considered other factors of persuasive effect on 
audiences. Some dealt with the condition or personality of the listener 
as a force in persuasion, Weiss and Fine (103, 104) reported that aggres- 
sive persons were more influenced by a punitively oriented communi- 
cation. Janis (61) reported that persons with a high degree of neurotic 
anxiety were not more resistant to persuasion, and that persons with 
feelings of inadequacy were more influenced. Katz, Sarnoff, and Mc- 
Clintock (63) concluded that giving the recipient of persuasion insight 
into the self is more influential than giving insight into the problem 
presented in the communication. 

Other studies dealt with factors such as majority influence and desire 
to seek agreement with one’s own viewpoint. Sawyer (88) found audi- 
ences most influenced by persuasion perceived to be similar to the attitude 
of the majority. Brodbeck (17) found that listeners, after exposure to 
opposing persuasion, seek reinforcement from those agreeing with them. 

Closely related to research on factors of persuasion were a series of 
studies on the interaction of persons in a persuasive situation. This 
concept, in some respects, suggests the older concept of “social facili- 
tation.” Research interest in this area increased; it can be grouped in 
two broad categories: (a) the interaction of speaker and audience and 
(b) the interaction between audience members. In the first group, studies 
by Cervin (20, 21), Field (37), Peters (79), Verplanck (100), and 
Zimmerman and Bauer (109) supported and defined interaction be- 
tween speaker and audience. In the second group, studies by Kelley and 
Woodruff (65), Rosenbaum and Blake (86), and Luchins and Luchins 
(73, 74) supported the claim of auditor-auditor interaction. 

In contrast to the shortage of published research in debate, consid- 
erable research interest continued in discussion. One group of studies, 
involving discussion and small-group activity, is related to those cited 
above in regard to interaction. These pertain to the differentiation of 
communicative roles within a group, the interaction of group members, 
and the emergence of group leaders. Lawlor (69), Slater (90), Shaw and 
Gilchrist (89), Asch (1), Deutsch and Gerard (29), and Kidd and 
Campbell (66) examined hypotheses relevant to the student of the dis- 
cussion process. A second group of studies focused on differing condi- 
tions under which discussion might take place. Yuker (107) found a 
co-operative atmosphere superior to a competitive one in terms of group 
recall of information, while Harnack (54) did not find any significant 
distinction between these two conditions. Wischmeier (106) studied 
group-centered vs. leader-centered leadership, reporting that groups con- 
sidered the former better discussion, but that the latter type of leadership 
contributed more to the discussion, 
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A third group of studies appears to focus on the outcomes of discussion 
and group activity. Comrey and Staats (25) questioned the assumption 
of “group” product and reported a finding that most of group perform- 
ance was predictable from individual performances. Lawrence and Smith 
(70) reported that individually determined goals were superior to group- 
established goals in terms of group productivity. Grissinger (47) reported 
discussion significantly superior to debate in influencing opinion. Ziller 
(108) found group judgment superior to individual judgment in a situa- 
tion where a valid criterion was available. Ruja (87) studied discussion 
vs. lecture in college teaching; discussion was not superior in regard to 
subject-matter mastery and emotional adjustment of students. Utterback 
(97) reported intelligence and sex as nonsignificant factors in effecting 
shift of opinion in discussion. 

Research interest in speaking to inform was not as vigorous as that 
concerned with persuasion and discussion. Ward (101) found lecture- 
demonstration superior to group study for the less capable student. 
Brandon (14) found no differences among lecture, interview, and dis- 
cussion in regard to presenting informaiion. Thistlethwaite, de Haan, and 
Kamenetzky (91) reported conclusion drawing and well-defined organi- 
zation important to greater audience comprehension. Harwood (56) 
found reading produced insignificantly greater comprehension than speak- 
ing throughout a series of graded communications. McPherson (76) was 
successful in predicting those listeners likely to distort information in 
making oral reports to others. 

Heckman, Knower, and Wagner (57) studied by interviews the per- 
sonal characteristics of professional communicators vs. a control group of 
professional engineers not considered professional communicators. The 
groups did not differ significantly. Lull, Fun, and Piersol (75) surveyed 
presidents of large corporations affirming management’s belief in the im- 
portance of communications and the development of communication skills 
in managers. 

Military, clinical, and collegiate researchers studied aspects of voice 
and delivery. Tolhurst (94, 95, 96) concluded that (a) listeners prefer 
a normal or prolonged delivery to a staccato; (b) instructions to talk 
loudly, to articulate precisely, and to talk fast were effective in im- 
proving speaker intelligibility; and (c) instructions to be more intelligi- 
ble improved intelligibility scores. Harwood (55) found that listen- 
ability decreased with increase in rate of presentation. Diehl and 
McDonald (31) found that only simulated breathy and nasal voice 
qualities appeared to interfere with communication. Black (8) tentatively 
concluded that intelligibility in speaking and listening were not inde- 
pendent skills. 


Historical Studies 


Public speaking was the subject of a considerable number of historical- 
critical studies, 
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The most frequently used approach was that of the limited or non- 
comprehensive study of one or more speakers. A key work in this area 
was the History and Criticism of American Public Address, Volume 3 
(58), a collection of 11 essays on American speakers. Because of its 
variety of method, excellence of content, and breadth of coverage, this 
volume constitutes a worthy introduction to public address studies. Re- 
cent biographies are another fruitful source of research in this area. For 
instance, Chambers (22), Clark (24), Doughty (32), and Forbush (39) 
spent considerable time assessing the influence of speech upon the careers 
of their subjects. A sizeable number of journal articles also dealt with 
limited studies of speakers. Briggs (15) and Lewis (71), for example, 
focused their attention upon specific characteristics of nineteenth-century 
British speakers, while Ellingsworth (35), Gunderson (50), Peterson 
(80), and Ridge (85) concerned themselves with selected aspects of 
speaking before and after the American Civil War. Valuable collateral 
reading for those interested in the speaking of Woodrow Wilson was 
presented in Garraty’s “personality study” of the late President (41). 

A second approach used by the historical critic was that of the case 
study of a specific speech situation. Ching (23) presented a detailed 
analysis of Stanley Baldwin’s speech on the abdication of Edward VIII. 
Ellingsworth (34), Golden (43), Hamilton (53), and Reid (83) studied 
speech situations having a bearing on the Civil War; and Vasilew (99) 
sought to find out what could be learned from a speech that failed— 
Norman Thomas’ address to the Townsend Convention in 1936. These 
writers attempted to recreate the historical speech situation in order to 
assess better a speaker’s degree of success or failure. 

A third kind of historical-critical study dealt with speech theory. Be- 
cause of the great influence of British rhetorical theory on America, it is 
not surprising to find that studies in this area often involve English and 
Scottish rhetoricians. Thus, Baylen and Hogan (6), investigated the speech 
theories of W. T. Stead; Brockriede (16) explored the speech criticisms 
of Jeremy Bentham; Golden and Ehninger (44) looked at the bases 
of Hugh Blair’s remarkable influence as a speech theorist; and Watkins 
(102) set out to determine Henry Brougham’s authorship of a series of 
rhetorical articles in the Edinburgh Review. 

The special speech type comprised yet another form of historical- 
critical research. Bode (10) contributed much to our understanding of 
the public lecture. In a detailed analysis of 28 speeches, Braden and 
Brandenburg (13) examined the “Fireside Chats” of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Lomas (72), Baskerville (4), and Borman (12) investigated the 
demagoguery of Dennis Kearney, Joseph McCarthy, and Huey Long. 
Reid (82) studied the nationalism of Edward Everett’s ceremonial 
speaking. 

A final approach used was that of studying a specific phase of the 
speech-making process. Quimby (81) examined Dwight Moody’s tech- 
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niques of holding audience attention. Borg (11) chose to analyze in 
detail the impact of ideas of Franklin Roosevelt’s “quarantine” speech 
of 1937. Crowell (27) made a detailed study of the structuring process 
of Roosevelt’s “Four Freedoms” address delivered four years later. Each 
of these studies should find a place in any comprehensive analysis of 
these important public figures. 


Summary and Critique 


A review of research in speaking over the last three years suggests 
the following: (a) Of the studies examined, a substantial number, quan- 
titative and historical, represent the research efforts of nonspeech scholars. 
A wide variety of periodicals not under the sponsorship of speech organi- 
zations accepted studies in speech for publication. Both of these trends 
appear to be on the increase. This evidence of vigor and interest, it is 
hoped, will continue on as broad a basis. (b) Certain areas, such as 
tests and measurements, debate, informative speaking, the teaching of 
speaking, and business and professional speaking, are not commanding 
the attention of those publishing research. (c) On the other hand, per- 
suasion, discussion, and interaction phenomena in speech situations ap- 
pear to attract increasing research interest. (d) Quantitative studies, on 
the whole, seem to be appearing at an increasing rate. Furthermore, these 
studies generally reflect a greater sophistication in regard to quantitative 
methodology. 
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CHAPTER V 


English Composition: Writing—Spelling 


FRED J. SCHMIEDER 


Tus review of research in writing and spelling, for the three years since 
October 1954, attempts to summarize chiefly studies based upon relatively 
objective data. In the area of written composition, this review is primarily 
concerned with the secondary school; in spelling, the elementary grades 
are emphasized. 

Mention should first be made of several rather significant publications 
dealing with the language arts in general. The National Council of Teach- 
ers of English (33), in its volume entitled The English Language Arts 
in the Secondary School, applied at the high-school level principles of cur- 
riculum development established by research findings and by experience. 
Shane (45), on the basis of research findings, prepared a report for the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development and thereby 
gave increased security to those working with the problems of teaching 
the language arts. A bulletin of the Association for Childhood Education 
International (3) indicated some ways teachers and school administrators 
might build more dynamic programs in written communication to help 
make children richer personalities and better citizens. 

Textbooks concerned with linguistic science and the structural patterns 
of English were written by Lloyd and Warfel (28) and by Roberts (38). 
Roberts’ book was regarded as among the first texts designed for high- 
school students which attempt to teach the English language according to 
the principles of linguistic science. A book written by Pooley (36) ex- 
pressed a sympathetic point of view toward contemporary structural lin- 
guists but retained much of the traditional terminology of grammar. A 
ninth-grade textbook by LaBrant and others (26) translated into classroom 
procedures research findings of the past several decades. 

In the area of spelling, Hildreth (19) prepared a professional text for 
methods courses in teacher-training institutions, suitable also as a resource 
for teachers seeking help in teaching spelling. An entire Education issue, 
edited by Betts (5), was devoted to problems of spelling and included de- 
scriptive and analytical articles based on earlier research in the field. 
Anderson and Staiger (1) prepared a list of studies completed or reported 
in progress in 1956. Research projects on the master’s, doctoral, or post- 
doctoral levels were listed alphabetically by author in 14 categories, one 
of which was concerned with writing and another with spelling. 


Development of Writing Skills and Habits 


Heed (17) received the co-operation of nearly all the teachers in a small 
school system in her examination of growth in ability to write composi- 
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tions. The author accumulated 23 sets of papers written by pupils for 10 
or 11 consecutive years. Growth was clearly indicated both in choice of 
subject and in ability to express thought in writing. Harrell (16) described 
and compared certain aspects of the development of oral and written lan- 
guage expression in children. He selected 320 pupils, all of average ability, 
from four age levels: 9, 11, 13, and 15. The group was shown a short 
movie and was asked to write the story of it. The same procedure was fol- 
lowed for the oral work. Results indicated some interesting and signif- 
icant writing and speaking characteristics of pupils at various age levels. 

In an attempt to discover the prevalence of certain grammatical errors 
responsible for keeping students from writing as well as they should, 
Binney (6) analyzed the first compositions written by 120 college freshmen, 
typical high-school graduates. The majority of these students were from 
the upper 40 percent of their high-school classes and had not received 
much instruction in grammar. Binney concluded from his experiment that 
whatever the current neglect of structural grammar was doing, it was not 
producing finished writers. To obtain judgments regarding the adequacy 
with which the three R’s are taught, Espy (14) consulted more than 40 
specialists in reading, writing, and mathematics. He found, however, that 
there were relatively few researchers (as compared with reading) studying 
the teaching of writing; therefore, he needed to depend upon the judgment 
of fewer authorities in this area. On the basis of his conferences with these 
specialists, he concluded that we must stimulate all teachers to use im- 
proved practices in teaching and must reduce their work loads. 

By means of a questionnaire submitted to 127 children in a selected 
number of public schools in central New York, Edmund (13) obtained 
answers to a number of questions regarding these pupils’ writing behavior. 
Seventy-three pupils reported that they liked to write stories; 32 indicated 
that they did not. 


Curriculum and Method in Writing 


Angene (2) analyzed the nature of the language-composition act and 
derived implications for the teaching and evaluation of written composition 
in the secondary school. By means of the responses of 50 “good” writers 
and 40 “poor” ones (all college freshmen) to a detailed questionnaire 
about their high-school English programs, interviews with the seven college 
instructors who submitted the names of these students, and questionnaire 
responses from 70 high-school English teachers, Cochrane (11) identified 
influences in the high-school programs of adjudged good writers that 
seemed to contribute materially to their status in college. Good writers 
were usually significantly better readers and had received more insistence 
on revision and rewriting of their compositions in high school; teachers 
in the high schools in this study sought rather unsuccessfully to stimulate 
wide reading by assigning a required number of book reports for the year. 
The difference in purposes between the high-school and college teachers 
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and the difference in course emphasis hindered articulation between the 
two instructional levels. 

Jewett (23) analyzed 197 local and county syllabuses, studied published 
research, visited scores of classrooms, and held discussions with English 
teachers at local, state, and national meetings in an effort to determine the 
major trends in the teaching of high-school English. He found that teaching 
guides suggested that pupils do more writing than they had done in past 
years, and that there seemed to be a concerted effort on the part of high- 
school English teachers and college composition teachers to effect closer 
articulation between their language programs, especially in Indiana, New 
York, New Jersey, Texas, and California. 

Clay (10) derived some picture of curriculum practices in English from 
a check list of general objectives completed by the chairmen of English 
departments in 120 teacher-preparatory colleges. The development of the 
ability to write correctly and effectively ranked first among the 21 intellec- 
tual, social, ethical, aesthetic, and philosophical objectives on the form. 
Silverman (46) surveyed and evaluated the English programs in juvenile 
reformatory schools in the United States. On the basis of questionnaire 
responses from 74 such institutions, she concluded that the major aims 
for the teaching of composition and literature agreed satisfactorily with 
aims proposed by leading educators concerned with English teaching in 
American public schools. She included recommendations for the planning 
and conduct of a sound language-arts program in reformatory schools. 

As a study adviser at the University of Texas, Carlsen (9) worked in- 
dividually with 35 freshmen and sophomores and tried to analyze their 
problems. He concluded that success or failure in college lay less in the 
actual content that students had learned in high school than it did in their 
habits of attacking a problem. The problem-centered program was the 
concern of a study by Schmieder (43). On the basis of data gathered from 
five counties in Maryland by means of questionnaires, interviews with core 
teachers, classroom observations, and tests, he concluded that English 
played a significant role in the core programs studied and that, in general, 
writing skills were adequately developed. 

To evaluate a method of teaching composition developed by the Sisters 
of the Holy Cross, Moe (32) set up control and experimental groups of 
174 matched pairs of pupils. The control group was taught by a conven- 
tional method; the experimental group, by the newly developed method. 
She found that gains of the experimental group both in content and in form 
in written composition were significantly greater than those of the control 
group over a six-month period. Loughlin (29) described a term-paper 
project as a means of developing writing skills in the twelfth grade. Stu- 
dents who had been involved in the project at the Brooklyn Technical 
High School reported that the project had helped them get “A” ratings 
on their first and subsequent English reports in college. Also, not one 
participating student in the two years the project was in operation failed to 
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get an above-passing grade in the exacting New York State Regents Exam- 
ination in English. 

Robinson (39) reported, on the basis of several years of experience 
with the read-write or current-reading method of teaching composition 
with thousands of students, that a group of well-qualified teachers believed 
the method to have genuine merit. Senatore (44) advocated the “sentence 
pattern method,” believing that this system was effective in making stu- 
dents use the language while they learned. Students agreed and reported 
that this method was the clearest way given them of showing English 
sentence syntax and patterns. Kraus (25) studied three methods of teaching 
sentence structure to determine whether any one of them was superior in 
helping students to express their thoughts clearly. The methods varied in 
the amount of drill time and writing experiences provided. Kraus con- 
cluded that the teaching of sentence structure in connection with writing 
done in the classroom appeared to be as effective as long periods of drill 
in structural principles. 

An experiment in the teaching of English composition by television was 
conducted in St. Louis by Herminghaus (18). For 30 minutes each school 
day during one semester, 146 ninth-grade students received the instruc- 
tions by television. Herminghaus reported that this group showed a degree 
of achievement at least equal to that of a control class. Despite this achieve- 
ment, however, some two-thirds of the students taught by television be- 
lieved they had not learned as much as they would have in a conventional 
course, found the television lessons less interesting, missed being able to 
ask questions and participate in class discussions, and felt a need for per- 
sonal conferences with the teacher. 


Evaluation in Writing 


The “Interlinear” section of the College Board English Composition Test 
and 68 readers, all of them experienced English teachers, were the essen- 
tials in a research project designed to determine test and reader reliability 
in evaluating creativity and organizational skills. In all, more than 25,000 
papers were read under the direction of a chief reader and an assistant. 
Swineford (47) reported the results: Both test reliability and reader reli- 
ability were found to be high. Litsey (27) asked 239 colleges and univer- 
sities for data on their practices in placing freshmen in English courses. 
Of the 194 that replied, 142 colleges used objective tests, 39 used no test, 
5 employed an essay test only, and 8 used some other form not suitable for 
classification. The data also revealed that the tests given to entering fresh- 
men emphasized ability to use language clearly and effectively; little atten- 
tion was given to technical grammatical terms. French (15) asked 224 
teachers their opinions of essay testing; 84 percent responded. One ques- 
tion was concerned with the conditions that might lead teachers to give 
their students more practice in writing. It was found that practice in writ- 
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ing was reduced because of large enrollments, competing activities, and 
administrative pressure. 

The lowa Council of Teachers of English invited the heads of English 
departments of 17 four-year Lowa colleges to explain how freshman themes 
were graded and to submit a graded theme complete with marginal nota- 
tions. The results, reported by Tovatt and Jewett (48), showed that college 
teachers consider the following things important: writer’s purpose; clear 
organization suited to the purpose; content that is relevant to purpose, 
reader, and occasion; sentences which convey meaning clearly and inter- 
estingly; very few errors in grammar, punctuation, and usage; and no 
spelling errors. In order to get students’ feelings regarding theme cor-, 
rections and the kinds of corrections they prefer, Keene (24) gave her 
70 high-school students in composition a lengthy questionnaire. She found 
that without exception students wanted their themes corrected since they 
learned through discovering their mistakes. 


Spelling Errors and Difficulty 


Not certain about the extent to which authors of spelling lists take into 
account the variables of word length and complexity when they make up 
their spelling lists, Bloomer (7) conducted a study and found that these 
authors do take these variables into account, in addition to the variables 
of frequency of occurrence and meaningfulness, the two usually regarded 
as the principal ones considered. In a study involving some 1500 sixth- 
and eighth-grade pupils in 18 Midwestern school systems, Petty (35) found 
that the representation of individual sounds does not show a specific rela- 
tionship to persistency of spelling difficulty. He concluded that the chief 
emphasis should continue to be on learning each word as an individual 
problem. 


Transfer Effects in Spelling 


Four groups of twelfth-grade English students—235 in all—were given 
a 50-item spelling test at the beginning of their class periods and again at 
the end. In the interim three of the classes took a spelling test of the multi- 
ple-choice variety. The fourth group had no direct spelling activity during 
the time between the two tests. Jensen and Insel (21) found from this 
study that the three groups with spelling activity between the pre- and 
post-tests showed a gain in ability to spell the 50 words, even though the 
experience had involved seeing some of the words spelled incorrectly. 
Jensen and Jensen (22) gave pre- and post-tests of spelling ability to an 
experimental group, 69 eleventh-grade students enrolled in beginning short- 
hand classes, and to a control group, 58 eleventh-grade students not study- 
ing shorthand. The investigators found that the study of shorthand did not 
necessarily have a negative effect upon either recall or recognition in spell- 
ing. 
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Visual and Auditory Discrimination Abilities 


In a study designed to determine what characteristics of the individual 
child affect spelling ability, Russell (41) gave various tests to 250 fifth- 
and sixth-grade pupils. He concluded that visual and auditory discrimina- 
tion abilities seem closely related to spelling ability at the third- and 
fourth-grade levels but not so closely at the seventh- and eighth-grade levels 
of spelling ability. 

Mason (31) used 32 drill sheets involving exercises in word discrimi- 
nation with an experimental group of 107 pupils in grade 6 in an ele- 
mentary school in Victoria, British Columbia. After a period of 11 weeks 
he found that the experimental group had made gains significant at the .01 
level of confidence over a control group of 97 sixth-grade pupils in nearby 
. schools. These gains were made both in word discrimination and in spell- 
ing. Damgaard (12), using matched groups of pupils in grades 5 and 6, 
_ found that of the five factors involved in auditory discrimination ability 
only the measure of timbre discrimination did not reliably distinguish 
between “good” and “poor” spellers. The differences for pitch, loudness, 
rhythm, and tonal sequence were reliable at the accepted level of signifi- 
cance but were found to be very small. Weislogel (49), in her study of 
the relationship between visual memory and spelling ability, concluded 
that the hypothesis of a high relationship between the two is untenable. 

Before and after an experimental group of 117 second-grade pupils had 
received 14 hours of phonic training, Zedler (50) administered tests of 
speech-sound discrimination and written spelling performance both to this 
group and to a control group of 115 second-grade pupils. She found that 
written spelling performance and speech-sound discriminative ability 
changed significantly and favorably with the phonic training. In an experi- 
ment with 315 third-grade children, Rudisill (40) strengthened what she 
called accumulating evidence that knowledge of functional phonics makes 
a substantial contribution to achievement in reading and spelling. Horn 
(20), in his study of the relationship between phonetics and spelling, con- 
cluded that little justification can be found for the claim that pupils can 
spell, through the process of deduction, most words they can pronounce. 


Methods and Activities in Spelling 


Calhoun (8) compared two methods of teaching spelling, a typical and 
an intensive one. The typical method was employed for seven months; the 
intensive one, for two months. According to the test results and the time 
factor involved, the typical method of spelling instruction was much less 
effective in terms of growth for the majority of the class than was the in- 
tensive method. Beatty (4) also compared two methods of teaching spell- 
ing: a study-test method, in which the words were presented in contextual 
settings, and a test-study-test method, in which the words were presented 
in list form. The investigation was conducted for four weeks in 87 fourth, 
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fifth, and sixth grades in Iowa and consisted of five separate experiments. 
The evidence regarding the effectiveness of the two methods was not con- 
clusive; the results of the final test, however, indicated that the study-test 
method of teaching spelling was more effective than the test-study-test 
method in two of the five experiments. 

A study involving 220 pupils in an experimental group and the same 
number in a control group was conducted by Otterman (34), in an effort 
to evaluate exercises which provided for the systematic study of prefixes 
and word roots in the seventh grade. The only difference between the ways 
in which the two groups were taught was that the experimental group had 
a 10-minute lesson on prefixes and word roots from a manual each day for 
30 days in addition to the regular English taught in the classes. At the 
end of the study the experimental group was found to be significantly 
superior to the control group in spelling on the final test. 

Sandberg (42) dictated a passage to 67 college students. The number 
of words misspelled by the students totaled 342. Each student was asked 
to write each misspelled word 10 times. At a later date, another passage, 
which incorporated the words originally misspelled, was dictated in a new 
context. This time, the number of words misspelled totaled 164. Only three 
students had not shown improvement. Sandberg concluded that this method 
of written repetition of teaching spelling seems to have more than average 
effectiveness. 

By means of standardized tests, informal inventories in spelling and 
reading, analysis of spelling errors in pupils’ spontaneous writings, and the 
research and theory in spelling and related fields, Richmond (37) deter- 
mined the spelling needs of pupils in a sixth-grade class. Although an ini- 
tial analysis of the data indicated that the spelling abilities of the children 
varied widely and that the spelling needs of each child were highly indi- 
vidual, Richmond found that a core of approximately 2500 words made 
up about 95 percent of the words which the children used in writing. On 
the basis of this analysis, instruction in the content areas was organized 
around the functional unit or experience approach to provide opportunities 
for pupils to use spelling in meaningful situations. Richmond concluded 
that the activities of this type of curriculum adequately provided for the 
spelling of these pupils. 


Evaluation in Spelling 


McCreight (30) evaluated two relatively new types of multiple-choice, 
self-administering spelling test techniques. The study involved nearly 3000 
fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade pupils. McCreight concluded that a multiple- 
choice spelling test consisting of a group of four different spelling words 
of the same difficulty, one of which is misspelled, provides an adequate 
means of measuring spelling ability in a self-administering spelling 
test. He did not recommend, however, the type of multiple-choice spelling 
test items in which phrases or sentences are used to identify words. 
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Summary 


Although this survey of the research in writing and spelling indicates 
that a fairly substantial amount of work has been done in these fields, 
considerably more needs to be done. In writing, for example, research 
should be undertaken to determine suitable standards in the teaching of 
composition as well as standards for measuring pupil attainment. In 
spelling, there is need for research on the high-school level. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Foreign Languages 


EMMA MARIE BIRKMAIER 


Aw anatysis of publications. in the foreign-language field for the past 
three years indicated the same trends mentioned by Kaulfers (50). The 
interest in foreign languages in the elementary school (FLES) remained 
but concerned itself chiefly with evaluation and the articulation of the 
program with that of the high school. Objectives and outcomes were re- 
fined. Audio-visual techniques were no longer an adjunct but an inte- 
grated part of the teaching-learning situation. Television programs sky- 
rocketed into prominence. The findings of linguistic scientists were under 
close scrutiny. Careful, intensive examination of what is meant by culture 
and intercultural understanding brought forth the development of tech- 
niques by which this important objective of language teaching could be 
realized. Teacher-education programs were revised to fit current values 
and objectives of language teaching. Researchers devised testing pro- 
cedures for aural comprehension, oral fluency, and better prognosis. Last, 
but not least, the language teacher showed a lively interest in the pro- 
grams of the elementary and secondary schools of other countries (111). 

Van Eenenaam (113) and Powers (91) published general bibliog- 
raphies. Johnston (45) and Johnston and Ferreira (46) produced bibliog- 
raphies of useful references for language teachers. In 1955, UNESCO 
(110) published an annotated bibliography of 713 items written since 
1938, which included materials taken from 32 periodicals outside the 
United States. The Modern Language Journal, Hispania, French Review, 
and German Quarterly devoted sections to the appraisal of audio-visual 
aids and FLES. 


Foreign Language in the Elementary 
Schools (FLES) 


In the fall of 1955, over 271,617 pupils below grade 6 in 1977 schools 
located in 357 cities of 44 states and the District of Columbia were in- 
volved in FLES. To this should be added another 156,000 children in 
483 Catholic elementary schools. This growth can be appreciated when 
compared with the less than 5000 pupils in elementary-school languages 
programs before 1950. Kaulfers (50) in 1955 described the prevalent 
curriculums. Problems of administration were analyzed by the Metropoli- 
tan School Study Council (68). McCormack (63) warned that success 
depended upon (a) a ready public, (b) acceptance by the faculty, (c) 
salaried special teachers, (d) a differentiation of courses at the secondary- 
school level to facilitate the cultural and linguistic accomplishments which 
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the elementary-school pupil will have, and (e) the employment of a well- 
trained foreign language director. Hoyt (40) found in Fairfield, Connecti- 
cut, where some 1200 pupils in grades 3, 4, and 5 were taught foreign 
languages, that the cost amounted to one additional teacher’s salary 
divided among a number of teachers. 

Committees of the Modern Language Association developed guides for 
teachers of French, German, and Spanish. The results of 12 years’ experi- 
ence with Spanish in the San Diego public elementary schools were pub- 
lished by MacRae (65). Book lists to widen children’s cultural horizons 
were compiled by Sullivan and Tolman (108). In surveying the needs of 
parents, teachers, and pupils who participated in occasional and part-time 
(after school) elementary Spanish classes, Borst (15) discovered that 
parents needed materials to help the children; teachers needed books, 
syllabuses, and audio-visual aids; and children desired many out-of-class 
contacts with the language. 

Birkmaier (12), the Modern Language Association of America (71) 
and Strouse (107) maintained that FLES conformed to the objectives 
of elementary education and broadened the child’s interests. Hoppock 
(39) discredited the program on the basis that language skills are soon 
forgotten when not used. Like Miel (69) she advocated informal con- 
tacts with several languages and cultures to make children aware that 
people everywhere communicate common experiences by means of differ- 
ent sound symbols which often affect their pronunciation and structuring 
of the English language. 

Two reports (27, 28) from the University of Chicago Elementary 
School evaluated outcomes at the end of one year of French instruction 
in grades 3 and 4 and again at the end of the second year in grades 4 and 
5. Fifteen percent of the 135 pupils participating comprehended three- 
fourths; 75 percent, one-half of the material given in an aural test. Pro- 
nunciation recordings showed performance superior to that of adults. The 
conversational approach worked equally well in the three grade levels. 
Fifteen minutes seemed to be the optimum attention span in grade 3; this 
could be increased to one-half hour in grade 4. On comparable tests 
the group performed as well as a first-quarter college group using the 
aural-oral approach; four-fifths of the pupils did work which would earn 
a passing grade in college. Geigle (31), concerned with what the addition 
of a foreign language to the curriculum did to the basic learnings, found 
that pupils having French in grades 3 and 4 performed as well as non- 
FLES pupils in similar grade groups on standardized achievement tests 
in the basic subjects. (Carlson (20) found this to be the case also with 
an expanded curriculum at the high-school level.) Perhaps FLES should 
not be evaluated solely with tests on linguistic skills in view of claims that 
FLES presents many nonlinguistic values which may be more important. 
Children’s theater in foreign languages is the kind of evaluatory procedure 
recommended by Guerra (34). It is evident that FLES programs are 
diverse in character. 
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How to test and place pupils will be the major headache of the sec- 
ondary school when the huge crop of FLES pupils moves up. Certainly 
parents will assume that some definite knowledges and skills have been 
acquired. 


Articulation 


The problem of articulation has become acute as the pattern of language 
teaching has changed. DeSauzé (26) stated that language courses for 
different age groups were not comparable in terms of achievement. The 
objectives in the grades were primarily aural-oral, whereas reading and 
structural analysis assumed greater interest in the junior high school. 
Andersson (6) added that grades 10-12 should use the acquired skills 
in exploring all fields of endeavor. Barthold (10) developed a blueprint 
for a language program extending from grades 1 through 12. Justman 
and Nass (47) claimed that in testing the high-school achievement of 
100 matched pairs of students who had and who did not have foreign 
language in the elementary school, they found no difference apparent. 
Scherer (102) was concerned with the forgetting rate in learning German; 
and Putter (93), with the effect of time lapse and the difference in ma- 
turity and interests between students who took languages in high school 
and students who took languages in college. Putter divided students 
entering the second semester of language into three groups: (a) those 
who started language in college, (b) those who started in high school with 
no lapse between high school and college, and (c) those who started 
in high school with a two-year lapse between high school and college. 
The difference in achievement was in favor of the high-school groups. 
With high-quality teaching, the slower absorption of the beginning stages 
of language learning reaped its own rewards, and there was no need 
for separate sectioning at the college level. Bond (14) found recency of 
little importance, but length of training more meaningful. Failures di- 
minished with increase in amount of training at the high-school level. 
Two semesters of high-school study were wasted time from the standpoint 
of language proficiency; six semesters plus recency as of the year of 
entering college held highest promise of success. Skelton (105) reported 
on high-school foreign-language study and freshman performance. 

Seanio (101) surveyed the status of Romance language study in 80 
Michigan high schools. Language study was increasing in schools where 
the students were bound for college. Teachers used a variety of texts 
and paced their work according to the needs of the class; most courses 
were of two years’ duration and began in the ninth or tenth grade. The 
University of Michigan recommended the creation of a Committee on 
Articulation and Cooperation as well as special college courses for entering 
freshmen with language experience in high school. 
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Curriculums in High Schools and Colleges 


Most junior high schools had no provisions for language experiences. 
Occasionally a language course was offered in the ninth grade. Slightly 
less than 14 percent of our public high-school students were enrolled in 
a foreign language. Russian was available in only six public high schools 
in the country (17, 78, 84, 112); and Chinese, in two high schools (33). 
Descriptions were given of the better programs in high schools (2, 3, 
ll, 44, 82, 83). According to Kaulfers (48) and Closset (22) such 
programs had attainable goals for 85 percent of the class. The courses 
were found to be based on the general life uses of language, to provide 
for individual differences, and to develop personal initiative and creative 
activity. Wright, Gaumnitz, and McDonald (118) cited a small com- 
munity high school’s use of correspondence courses in language to meet 
the needs of its college-bound students. Studies of the gifted were re- 
ported by Kaulfers (49) and Barbe (9). Schuker and others (103), 
in examining classes for the slow learners, found that slow pacing of 
instruction with many activity-type experiences and the teaching of the 
predominant foreign language spoken in the community gave promise. 

Santosuosso (99, 100), who made a study of 55 colleges which were 
hosts to the AST programs during World War II in the belief that they 
would be the breeding grounds for new developments, found that the 
aural-oral techniques used in the Army programs still exerted the great- 
est influence on the methodology although reading was the principal 
objective of over 90 percent of the college courses. In a discussion of 
the different methods used; Pfeffer (88) cited Cornell, Michigan, Illinois, 
and Purdue programs as examples stressing aural-oral aims through the 
use of rather elaborate language laboratories; Harvard as an example 
of a school stressing the grammar-translation method; and Princeton, 
California, Chicago, Columbia, and Minnesota as schools stressing cross- 
cultural aims. Abbott (1) described an intensive language course of 
nine weeks, three and one-half hours per day, which resulted in success- 
ful achievement for the mature and above-average student but led to 
frustration for the slow learner who was not able to get quick insights 
into language problems. One of the most scholarly books on method, 
clarifying the reading aim as used at the University of Chicago over a 
span of 30 years’ experimentation, was written by Bond (14). In the 
final experiment in which 2400 cases were involved, the average achieve- 
ment in reading, vocabulary, and total score on standardized tests for 
first-year French students exposed to this method reached or surpassed 
the level for four high-school years or two college years. The grammar 
mean surpassed the second-year high-school norm but fell below that of 
the first-year college norm. This deficiency was a direct result of the de- 
emphasis of writing and speech just as high performance in reading and 
vocabulary were the product of concentration on a single objective and 
high-quality language use. 
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Literature on the costs of, installation of, and techniques for language 
laboratories was extensive (30, 66, 89, 95, 117). But up to the present 
time there have been no carefully designed experiments, such as the 
above-mentioned reading experiment, to test the values of these labora- 
tories. Mueller and Borglum (81) at Wayne University found that in the 
laboratory courses students made gains on the Cooperative French Tests 
in Reading as the aural-oral method received greater emphasis. Work in 
the laboratory increased the students’ memory span in vocabulary and 
sentence patterns. There was practically no absenteeism from class and 
45 percent fewer withdrawals. There was also a high correlation be- 
tween grades and the number of visits to the laboratory. 

The topic of television language programs received enthusiastic dis- 
cussion at conferences (76). Wischner and Scheier (116) and Raymond 
(94) analyzed what TV can and cannot do as an educational tool and 
pointed out that in prolonged periods of instruction motivation is a crucial 
factor. Adults enrolling in TV courses wanted interesting instruction but 
not entertainment, according to Allen (4). The importance of the per- 
sonality of the instructor, the slower pacing of instruction, and the type 
of audience have implications for the treatment of such courses. Himmler 
(38) evaluated television demonstrations in teaching {fifth-grade French 
in the Pittsburgh public schools. In evaluating the achievement of the 


pupils, he found little difference between TV teaching and regular class- 
room teaching. 


Teacher Education 


The Modern Language Association of America (74, 75) defined levels 
of proficiency in listening, speaking, reading, writing, language analysis, 
and other areas of professional competency needed by language teachers. 
The Association for Student Teaching (7) described the training program 
for secondary- and elementary-school language teachers at Minnesota. 
Remak (97), concerned with developing good teachers as well as good 
researchers at the college level, outlined the training program for 
teaching assistants at Indiana. In surveying 530 beginning teachers in 
Arkansas secondary schools, Cross (25) found that teachers teaching in 
their field of preparation had most difficulty with discipline, construction 
and grading of tests, providing for individual differences, and securing 
teaching and audio-visual aids. If teachers taught out of their fields, they 
needed more subject matter, they needed more ability to plan and or- 
ganize materials for instruction, and they were more conscious of diffi- 
culties in maintaining student interest. Campbell (18), surveying foreign 
language teaching in large city school systems, found that (a) teachers 
lacked training in oral proficiency, (b) school systems and state de- 
partments did not give direction to foreign language programs, and (c) 
teachers felt the need of student and teacher exchanges and travel abroad 
on sabbatical leaves with adequate pay. Co-operation between high schools 
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and colleges was needed to redesign courses and workshops for the self- 
improvement of the language teachers in the elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Koenig (51) listed projects offered teachers and students for study 
abroad. Concerned with the professional alertness of the language teacher, 
Huebener (41) sent out a 15-item questionnaire to 1000 foreign language 
teachers in New York City. On an 80-percent return he reported 65 per- 
cent had an M.A., 4 percent had a Ph.D. degree, 84 percent had traveled, 
42 percent had studied abroad, 76 percent were reading foreign publica- 
tions, and 69 percent were reading professional journals. In surveying 
the academic and professional training of modern-language teachers in 
the high schools, Tharp (109) found that between 1949 and 1953 the 
academic requirements for a major were not much below the 30 semester 
hours recommended by Purin in 1929; but the minor, usually set by the 
minimum of a state certification law, could stand an increase. The number 
of states issuing blanket certificates was greatly reduced (73). Teachers 
were not required to show evidence of oral proficiency before certifica- 
tion. The rapid growth of the language laboratory indicated optimism in 
this respect. Language majors strengthened their training by electing 
minors in English and social studies. The poverty of advanced course 
work in grammar review, phonetics, and history of language and civili- 
zation courses did not depress Tharp since he felt the tendency toward 
salary increases for the M.A. was bound to increase training in these 


areas. Professional training tended toward more practicality (7). 


Summaries and Interpretations of Research 


Developmental aspects of second-language learning were determined 
through tests of associational fluency, stimulus provocativeness, word- 
order influence, associational stereotypy and form, vocabulary common- 
ness, and pronunciation in a carefully designed experiment by Lambert 
(55, 56, 57, 58). He used three groups: (a) an undergraduate French 
major group, (b) a graduate French major group, and (c) a group of 
French natives whose second language was English. The vocabulary 
barrier was easiest to overcome as experience with a second language 
progressed, but the culture barrier, as evidenced in the results of the 
tests on word order, stereotypy of response, associational form and con- 
tent, pronunciation, and provocativeness ratings, was resistant even in 
the case of the graduate group. To put it another way, the process of 
linguistic enculturation seemed to be the most advanced stage of language 
skill and took a long time to acquire. It was this latter culture cluster 
which determined the measure of bilinguality of the individual according 
to Lambert. Haugen (35) summarized over 700 treatments of bilingualism; 
he considered problems such as effects on intelligence, personality and 
character formation, language aptitude and proficiency, attitude of social 
groups, acculturation and education of bilingual children, and techniques 
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for classification of linguistic change and interference. Reindrop (96) 
questioned the reading aim as practiced in the 1930's. The analysis of 
language acquisition given in this article needs careful examination. Upon 
it is based the teaching of FLES. 

Studies by Fishman (29), Cook (23), Morris (77), Lewis (60), Politzer 
(90), Hilton (37), Johnston (43), and Mead (67) have a direct impact 
on the reorganization of the language curriculum if it is expected that 
the study of languages promotes insights into culture. The Interdisciplinary 
Seminar (72) held under the auspices of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America examined texts and materials used by schools only to 
find that with few exceptions cultural content aimed at a panoramic 
and encyclopedic representation of factual information about a given 
culture. The recommendations of the group have had an impact on new 
texts (53, 62, 70, 80, 111). 

The application of the findings of linguistics (13, 19, 36, 59, 87) to 
the teaching of a second language occupied the Sixth Round Table Con- 
ference on Language and Linguistics at Georgetown University (115). 
Lado (53) devoted an entire publication to the practical techniques used 
by the classroom teacher in comparing sound systems, grammatical struc- 
ture, vocabulary, writing, and cultural systems. Ornstein (85) surveyed 
structurally oriented texts for the use of the language teacher. Locke and 
Booth (61) wrote on the extent and feasibility of machine translation 
and presented examples of mechanical translation from Russian and 
German into English. 

Meaning discrimination should be in the same language and placed 
before the target word in a bilingual dictionary. Since most monolingual 
dictionaries have different meanings numbered, these could be used as 
meaning discrimination points of reference by the bilingual dictionary 
according to Iannucci (42) who examined 30 bilingual dictionaries to 
see how they could be of greater help to the beginning language student. 

A study of the foreign language situation in Illinois (5), with its wealth 
of practical suggestions and its thorough, well-documented examination 
of language programs in the liberal arts colleges, in teacher education, 
and in public schools of the state, should become the blueprint for similar 


studies in other states. The study has been referred to elsewhere in this 
chapter. 


Evaluation 


Schools have moved toward language teaching in the new key. Uni- 
versities and the College Entrance Examination Board began to use listen- 
ing comprehension tests. Objective tests for oral competency were ex- 
perimented with by Carroll (21) and MacDonald (64). Gideon (32) 
studied auding in secondary-school German. Lado (54) tested language 
structure by using content which indicated differences in two signaling 
systems, thereby making possible the development of tests based on lan- 
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guage itself rather than on particular texts. Lado (52) also devised 
paper-and-pencil tests to measure pronunciation; in test building he in- 
creased to eight the number of possible answers per item without in- 
creasing by more than three the number of choices to be read by the 
student. In predicting how well students perform in other than written 
aspects of language, Carroll (21) developed a battery testing mimicry 
span, imitation, native speech style, rote memory, fluency, and phonetic 
discrimination for their possible prognostic powers. Pritchard (92) re- 
ported correlations between certain personality traits and oral fluency 
in French. Buechel (16) devised quality ratings to help students interpret 
their attained degree of language proficiency. By using native speakers 
and a natural rate of speed in aural tests, Sisto (104) improved discrimi- 
natory power. Spaulding (106) devised a readability formula which 
predicts the relative difficulty of Spanish readers. Criteria for determining 
how well schools teach in the new key were developed by the Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary-School Standards (24). 


Summary 


Language study research was more or less at a standstill until, in 1953, 
the Modern Language Association of America through its foreign 
language program gave it new impetus by appraising existing conditions 
from the elementary through the graduate school, by extensive surveys 


of the need of foreign-language study in the United States, and by con- 
ferences and reports on directions to be taken in the future (79, 86, 114). 
A handful of linguistic scientists were avidly working on the development 
of new analytic systems for recording and learning non-European lan- 
guages (84, 115). Social psychologists, cultural anthropologists, educa- 
tional psychologists, and communications engineers were making a tre- 
mendous impact on second-language learning (21, 53, 80). The pro- . 
fession has had little time to evaluate these developments, being busy 
selecting, absorbing, and incorporating these new ideas in order to intro- 
duce them to the language teacher out in the field. The staggering task 
is by no means completed. 

The profession did some sound research on small segments of learning 
in such areas as vocabulary and syntax counts (8) and vocabulary 
learning (98). The greatest need in the field, however, is a comprehensive 
learning theory to help fit the parts into their proper places. The crux 
is how the job of teaching a second language can be done with the greatest 
efficiency in a minimum amount of time. Investigations attempting to 
prove the superiority of one method over another have reached only one 
conclusion: No one method succeeds with all students. The last few years 
produced blueprints of curriculums which may do a fine job in realizing 
present objectives. But the need is the carefully controlled experiment in 
which other disciplines come to the aid of the language teacher. Another 
concern of the profession must be the introduction of major non-European 
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languages into the curriculum of the secondary and elementary schools. 
Finally, the profession has attained a sense of well-being in the knowledge 
that it can contribute the tools for helping human beings live wisely in a 
small heterogeneous world. 
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CHAPTER VII 


New Trends in the Teaching of Literature 


DON M. WOLFE 


The Search for Values and Alternatives 


Ix THE past three years the teaching of literature in America intensified 
the emphasis of recent decades on the realistic identification of the reader 
with the social and personal problems set forth in the work of art. Per- 
haps the best exemplification of this realism on the college level was 
found in MacLeish’s article (34), “Why Do We Teach Poetry?” In his 
course called “An Approach to Poetry” at Harvard, MacLeish asked his 
class to read a designated poem each week and write a paper that was 
fundamentally a search for reality in terms of the student’s psyche and 
experience. After reading the papers his students wrote, MacLeish gave 
a lecture in which he attempted to synthesize the analyses they made and 
to add his own interpretation to the discussion. No less an artist as a 
teacher than as a poet, MacLeish wrote, “There can be no concern for 
ends without a hunger for reality. And there can be no hunger for reality 
without a sense of the real. . . . we have lost our touch with reality be- 
cause we are estranged from the means to reality which is the poem—the 
work of art.” In MacLeish’s view the magic of art combines with the 
magic of idea to give the reader a new knowledge of himself. The poem 
brings one face to face with choices of values and actions that are a daily 
reality in his life. “Colleges and universities do not exist to impose duties,” 
wrote MacLeish, “but to reveal choices.” This emphasis on clarification of 
the reader’s problem through the magic of the artist recurred in various 
forms in articles on the teaching of literature in high school and college 
by Heilman (23), Glicksberg (21), Frank (19), Loban (29), Bratton 
(11), Reeves (40), and many others. 

In the elementary school the search for realism in the teaching of 
poetry stresses in the main (43) the child’s need for fancy, laughter, 
exaggeration. “What poems do the children themselves prefer?” is a 
frequent query (5, 26). Lupo (31), however, thought of poetry even on 
the elementary level as a means of serious self-discovery and development. 


Application to Personal and Social Problems 


To Heilman (23) there is a tendency among college students to “fight 
off self-knowledge” and opportunities for self-inspection that literary 
masterpieces bring to light. In Heilman’s view the college student is often 
addicted to “ethical carelessness,” “condescension sugarcoated with a 
tip,” and “the easy giving of things” without perceptive adult sympathy. 
The teacher of literature has a responsibility for bringing his students 
face to face with the low level of values communicated by his society as 
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contrasted with the values exemplified in the greatest poems and novels. 
Heilman cites W. H. Auden’s definition of second-rate literature as in- 
herent in a reader response like this: “That’s just the way I always felt.” 
But first-rate literature makes one say: “Until now, I never knew how I felt. 
Thanks to this experience, I shall never feel the same way again.” Lynch 
(32) pleaded for the greatest literature tested over decades and centuries 
as the teacher’s only invaluable resource. He deplored the tendency to 
make English a service course and English teachers “the grease-monkeys” 
of the educational world, relegating the study of literature to a few con- 
temporary books. One may compare the response to literature as sought by 
Heilman, Lynch, and MacLeish to the response to nature as described 
by Anderson (3): “I wanted to bury myself in the field and come up 
green.” Tennyson’s line, well-loved by our grandfathers, “Self-reverence, 
self-knowledge, self-control, These three alone lead life to sovereign power,” 
finds an echo today in the study of literature as a succession of choices 
in ethical values, choices indelibly remembered both through the magic 
of the writer and through the insight of the teacher. 

On the high-school level the realistic application of the problems of 
literature to the problems of students was extended with fruitful results. 
Bratton (10) reported that when nonacademic students read Romeo and 
Juliet, the teacher can initiate exciting discussions by such questions as 
these: ““How could Romeo and Juliet have handled their problem better? 
Could they have won their parents to their point of view? What are you 
going to do twenty years from now when your daughter wants to marry 
a boy you consider unsuitable?” When studying Milton, one of the class 
offered to bring to school a blind friend who had lived with his family 
for many years. The woman came, talked freely about her handicap, 
though minimizing its effects, and answered the questions of the class 
with highly illuminating commentary on the facilities for educating the 
blind. Bens (8) suggested that the reading of Our Town be followed 
by a class reading of Shirley Jackson’s story, “The Lottery,” or Ander- 
son’s Winesburg, Ohio (4). Then the students may ask which is the right 
picture and who is telling the truth. Bens also suggested analysis by 
the student of the mood created by one part of a play with a musical 
composition: “Would Rachmaninoff’s /sle of the Dead put one in the 
same state of mind as the third act of Our Town?” In the identification 
of scenes and themes of literature with those of student life, no segments 
of experience are more pregnant with meaning than problems of love 
and marriage, family life, father and son conflicts, friendship, and 
making a living. There was an increasing tendency to stress such prob- 
lems in the selection of stories, poems, novels, essays, and biographies 
in anthologies of literature. Persistent favorites on the college and upper 
high-school levels were Galsworthy’s The Apple Tree, Faulkner’s “Barn 
Burning,” Jesse Stuart’s “Split Cherry Tree,” Robert Frost’s “Mending 
Wall,” Carl Sandburg’s “Psalm of Those Who Go Forth Before Daylight,” 
Mark Twain’s Autobiography, and Maureen Daly’s “Sixteen.” 
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Nihilism on the Decline 


Recent trends in the teaching of literature show a falling-off in the popu- 
larity of the literature of nihilism and negation as opposed to what might 
be termed the literature of many-sided man. Nichols (37) deplored, for 
example, the unrelieved ugliness of the characters in Mailer’s Deer Park 
(35). Critics have come to see that such a novel fails in its picture of 
human beings as much as its sentimental counterpart of Pollyanna decades. 
One difficulty pointed out is that such a book as Deer Park “makes spiritual 
poverty less believable than in such masterpieces as Conrad’s Victory, in 
which by contrast a single noble character etches it with an unforgettable 
clarity.” There are two extremes in the climate of man’s nature, the warm- 
est bright and the coldest dark. For the writer to neglect one at the ex- 
pense of the other is to deny each polar side of man a full portrait. Even 
O’Neill’s last and possibly greatest play (39) shows the polarity of love 
at work within each character while hate speaks from the lips. In “The 
Myth of Nothingness” Glicksberg (21) pointed out the intellectual dead 
ends inherent in the malaise of despair which infects so many contemporary 
writers. If one feels such despair, how can he create? Why does he not 
instantly dispatch himself? To critics like Aldridge (1, 2), the attitude 
of negation is necessary to a mature creative outlook. Others maintain 
that it is impossible for the writer to go on living in the belief that 
despair is forever the ultimate victor over hope. To Glicksberg (21) the 
act of creation is in itself an affirmation of life and the firmest assurance 
that no artist can really believe in the myth of nothingness. 


Thematic Units: Classics Old and New 


In keeping with the emphasis on literature as a realistic dramatization 
of values and choices, the study of literature as types declined in impor- 
tance, whereas thematic units gained favor. In Loban’s judgment (29) 
a study of the types of literature belongs more properly in college than 
in high school; in college, teachers are more interested in critical theory 
and better prepared to teach the intricacies of types. Thematic units 
were favored as opposed to types or single-classic units. McKean (33) 
and Loban (29) suggested thematic units such as friendship, courage, 
American imagination, and family. A single thematic unit might contain 
a novel, a short story, a play, or several poems. Wagenheim, Brattig, 
and Dolkey (48), in a thematic unit, “Our Daily Bread,” included “The 
Riverman” by Stewart Edward White; a selection from Life on the Mis- 
sissippi; poems by Lew Sarett and George Sterling; an essay, “The Feel,” 
by Paul Gallico; and a play, Point of No Return, by Paul Osborn, based 
on the Marquand novel. Other thematic units used in anthologies are “No 
Man Is an Island,” (47) “As a Man Believes,” (47) “What Is Love?” 


(53) “What Is Happiness?” (53) “What Is Man?” (53) and “What Is 
War?” (53). 
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Books To Help Solve Problems 


In the teaching of literature one finds the trend to assign outside read- 
ing that gives the student insight on particular problems as in the dra- 
matically effective approach set forth some years ago in Reading Ladders 
for Human Relations (1949). Carpenter (13), Bertram (9), Bratton 
(11), Burton (12), and Finder (18) recommended books to help the 
student face and solve problems, whether personal, social, or intellectual. 
Among the student’s personal problems, Wolfe (52), found that ques- 
tions and dilemmas about family, money, friends, love, and fears were 
uppermost. The trend was to begin with personal problems as the most 
immediate concrete reality and then to extend the scope of the problems 
to their social and intellectual concomitants (51, 53). In the selection 
of literature for problem solving or other criteria, the resource of an- 
notated lists, such as Good Reading (50), proved more valuable with 
each passing year. 

Teachers of established classics (whom Loban (29) called the defenders) 
continued to stress the values of old favorites against the onslaughts of 
younger teachers (the innovators) who would throw out the old classics 
in favor of contemporary ones. Loban (29) pointed out that some classics, 
such as Julius Caesar and Macbeth, continued to gain ground in their 
appeal to average high-school boys and girls; other classics, such as 
Ivanhoe and House of the Seven Gables, fell sharply in popularity. In 
many high schools Our Town and John Brown’s Body were studied in 
company with older classics. Many teachers (the mediators) preferred 
a combination of new classics and old, also a combination of methods 
that would include thematic units, some study of types, and periodic 
concentration on traditional single classics. A thematic unit might follow 
a pattern like this: (a) some literary selections read by the whole class, 
(b) choice of further reading by individuals and groups, and (c) class 
activities that would allow exchange of ideas and sharing of reading 
experiences. On a semester basis the mediators, according to Loban, would 
combine methods as follows: (a) several thematic units, (b) an estab- 
lished classic, (c) one modern great book or document, (d) some study 
of the types of literature, and (e) -individual reading with teacher guid- 
ance. In recent years the traditional teacher, especially of Shakespeare, 
has held his ground; the innovators, on the other hand, are forcing the 
adoption of contemporary classics. Both defenders and innovators found 
the thematic unit more exciting to students and no less effective as a 
vehicle for critical preferences than the single-classic approach (36). 
Eight anthologies published in the last three years (6, 15, 20, 30, 41, 42, 
49, 53) presented their materials primarily by thematic units rather than 
by units based upon types or chronological sequence. The value placed 
upon chronological sequence continued to exist, however, in American 
and English literature anthologies for the eleventh and twelfth years. 
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New Looks at Old Classics 


An important trend was to re-evaluate both older and newer classics 
as to teachability and literary quality. A vital debate on the latter score 
occurred between O'Connor (38) and Lane (27) on the merits of Huckle- 
berry Finn. Rubenstein (44) made an important study of Huckleberry Finn 
from the point of view of its moral structure. Chute (14) wrote on the 
pleasures of meeting Chaucer; Duino (16) contributed an illuminating 
article on Chaucer’s pardoner. Fidone (17) re-examined the teachability 
of Hamlet for an above-average class; Goldstone (22) examined Scott, 
and especially Jvanhoe, with renewed assurance; Heilman (24), Silas 
Marner; and Stange (45, 46) Great Expectations and A Tale of Two Cities. 
On the other hand, though not claiming for the Diary of a Young Girl 
the stature of great autobiography, Lane (28) presented a judicious analy- 
sis of Anne Frank’s great appeal for high-school students. 


New Resources for the Gifted Student 


For gifted students the trend in the teaching of literature was increas- 
ingly toward provocative extra assignments. Reeves (40) cited a refresh- 
ingly varied and imaginative series of assignments for gifted students 
used in Houston high schools. Examples: If one meets a fictional char- 
acter who is a failure, as in “Richard Cory,” ask him to compare Cory 
with failures in other works of art. What would a character do in a di- 
lemma you would like to present to him for solution? Show what several 
other authors mean by the word justice. 

An exciting development in recent years was the reading and discussion 
of two classics, one contemporary, which have some values and aims in 
common. How provocative such a procedure may be on a college level 
was demonstrated by Frank (19) in his comparison of Shaw’s Major 
Barbara and Dante’s Divine Comedy. Frank pointed out that each classic 
represents the author’s deep religious convictions about the world and its 
ills. Dante’s first premise is the absolute justice of an omnipotent God; 
Shaw’s, the sinfulness of poverty. Whereas Beatrice is Dante’s beneficent 
guide, Major Barbara is Shaw’s synthesis of cosmic purpose, which 
“through its human efforts, can transform the factory of death into the 
city of life.” Both Dante and Shaw present the key problems of the age 
in terms of their teachers: Dante, the Church; Shaw, Marx and the 
Fabian society. Both artists insist on man’s free will, and both believe 
that conscience is the key to permanent reform. Such an approach focuses 
the meaning of each classic first on problems rather than on aesthetics. 
The student by this method finds in the older classic problems and solu- 
tions he thought were only contemporary. Reading the contemporary 
classic helps the student to look for a correlative if dissimilar pattern in 
the old; thus each classic illuminates the other and provokes discussion 
of key problems and solutions. “What are the seven deadly sins to Shaw?” 
one may ask. “What are the seven deadly sins to you? To your com- 
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munity?” Such comparisons of old and new classics increased in number 
as the thematic unit continued to gain favor. 

Another aspect of realism in the teaching of literature, visiting the 
places and studying the customs it describes, has become more frequent 
with American teachers and students year by year. Baker (7) wrote of 
the shock of recognition of the continuity of experience reflected in Gray’s 
“Elegy” when he saw a “twentieth-century plowman in mudcaked boots 
plodding homeward down a puddled lane in springtime twilight.” One 
can still see, as in Shakespeare’s day, “a thatched roof . . . snowladen, 
steaming in the sunthaw.” Similarly the English, as Heymans (25) has 
written, go to the isles of Greece and the ruined Parthenon to catch a more 
realistic sense of the climate and backgrounds of Greek literature and art. 
American teachers and their students visit Walden, Concord, and Salem 
with increasing frequency every year, to catch a sense of the houses where 
Hawthorne and Emerson lived and the woods through which they walked. 


Summary 


The last three years have witnessed an intensified realism in the teaching 
of literature, a realism expressed in a more personalized identification 
of literature and life than hitherto thought possible. At every step, whether 
in a single poem, a novel, or a play, the teacher of literature endeavored 
to link the main meanings with the thoughts, problems, and daily ex- 
periences of his students. To a greater degree than formerly he selected 
books, both for class discussion and home reading, which would help the 
student to study his own values and dilemmas in the light of the writer’s 
projection of similar dilemmas in a work of art. The ways and means of 
such an approach were also more realistic than former methods: thematic 
units, dramatization of fictional characters, reading of an older classic 
with a contemporary counterpart in theme or scope, the extension of 
personal problems into their social and intellectual concomitants—these 
and other methods kept pace with new realism in the study of literature 
as a great art. From the old classics came new meanings and resources 
that showed anew the timeless need for worthy interpreters of great books 
and poems. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Mass Media: Journalism, Broadcasting 


HIDEYA KUMATA and PAUL J. DEUTSCHMANN 


‘Ta pervasiveness of the mass media of communication is a theme which 
comes to the fore as one takes up recent research in the area. Chapin’s 
compilation (15) of U. S. mass media statistics, for example, overwhelmed 
the reader with its reports of ever larger audiences, growing numbers of 
mass communication agencies, and increasing advertising budgets. 

If such reports were not convincing, the investigator could have gone 
to the trade press. There he would regularly have been informed about 
the number of individuals using the mass media “yesterday.” At the be- 
ginning of 1958, for example, sampling indicated that 98,118,600 adults 
read a newspaper each day; 37,537,000 read a magazine; 89,074,000 
looked at television; 73,464,000 listened to radio. Besides that, 39,128,000 
went to the movies during the week (11). 

Increasingly, every national state was getting a full diet of mass com- 
munications. More than a quarter-billion newspapers were circulated in 
the world each day; there were 257 million radio sets, and in the neigh- 
borhood of 50 million television sets (94). And while Hollywood long 
thought in terms of tens of millions of movie-goers, China began to re- 
port it had hundreds of millions seeing its Communist film fare (39). 

That the rest of the world will continue to become more like the United 
States—in quantity at least—was indicated by Lerner (50). Studying mass 
media systems on a global basis, he noted that the trend was inexorably 
from oral communications systems to media systems. As literacy, urban- 
ization, and political participation increased—and they continued to do 
so without interruption—so did the mass media. 

What was mass communications research like in this time of growth? A 
good share was of the kind used in this introduction—the assembling of 
descriptive materials. But there were also studies of content and effects, 
and even experimental projects under laboratory conditions. 

Especially, communications research became quantitative, as Schramm 
(80) noted, and it took all the mass media into consideration in a com- 
munication setting. Often, it was practical and applied. But now and 
again it was theoretical. Above all, it gave attention to the complexities 
of the process of communication. 


Mass Media Studies 


Illustrative of the “all-media” approach is the work of the Illinois In- 
stitute of Communications Research on mental health coverage (65, 92). 
Newspapers, magazines, television, and radio were examined for refer- 
ences to mental health. From these samplings of all media, content cate- 
gories were derived by factor analysis. Finally, mass media themes were 
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compared with expert attitudes and public opinion. Mass media deviated 
more from the experts than did the public. 

The all-media approach was taken in a number of books. Examples in- 
clude a collection of academic and semipopular critical and evaluative 
essays treating the cultural aspects of the media (74), a statement of four 
theories of the press—using the term broadly—of historical and current 
interest (84), and an investigation of responsibility in communications 
(79). Smith and Smith (85) compiled a comprehensive annotated bibli- 
ography of international communication. 

Briefer works summarized effects methodology (100) and reviewed 
effects studies (40). A field survey of newspaper men, broadcast media 
personnel, teachers, ministers, and lawyers in Columbus, Ohio, sought 
common characteristics among diverse “communicators” but found few 
(34). 

Social effects of: the media were investigated in many ways. Danielson 
(19) showed how they carried a dramatic item—Eisenhower’s decision 
to run in 1956—to a whole community in a matter of hours. Tumin (93) 
found that Southerners with greater general mass media exposure were 
more favorable toward desegregation. Gerald (26) examined the influence 
of government economic controls on the British press. 


Newspapers 

Daily newspapers reached their greatest circulation in the United States 
in 1957 with 58 million. Even so, the trend to one-paper towns continued, 
and Nixon (62, 63) predicted that economic factors would eliminate more 
competitive situations in the future. After finding a high degree of dupli- 
cation of content and little variation in opinion in a competitive situation, 
Willoughby (98) raised the question whether competition made much 
difference. So also did Nixon and Jones (64) after a careful content 
analysis of a matched sample of competitive and noncompetitive papers. 
They found no differences. 

The suggestion of standardization in these studies was pinpointed by 
Breed (9) who found a remarkable consensus in news judgment across 
the country. Gieber (28), studying a small sample of telegraph editors, 
found that their jobs were dominated by routine. Carter (14) found 
that Southern papers handled desegregation news gingerly, with little 
local effort and a general “downplay.” 

How does the public feel about the press? Nixon (61) studied attitudes 
toward the Boston press and found that even the least liked paper was 
favorably viewed by a large majority. Stewart (89) surveyed Washington, 
D.C., readers at the time of the consolidation of the Post and Times- 
Herald. Generaliy, there was little complaint about the absorption of a 
leading conservative paper by a liberal one. Only 6 percent felt that the 
Times-Herald had “lost its identity.” 

There was continuing interest in newspaper coverage of political cam- 
paigns, Price (70) suggested a method for analyzing campaign coverage. 
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Substantive studies, primarily on the 1952 campaign, gave limited support 
for the hypothesis that newspapers give more favordble news page treat- 
ment to candidates they approve editorially. This was the finding of Klein 
and Maccoby (46) in a study of matched Democratic and Republican 
papers, of Higbie (36) for 14 Wisconsin dailies, of Ferguson and Smuck- 
ler (23) for the 1954 senatorial campaigns in Connecticut and Wisconsin, 
and of Batlin (4) for San Francisco papers. The San Francisco study 
compared 1896 coverage with 1952 coverage, and found less bias in the 
latter, however. A qualitative study of the 1956 campaign by Rowse (75) 
also supported the bias hypothesis as did Schlesinger’s careful study (76) 
of the handling of the MacArthur controversy by New York papers. 

A suggestion that the political environment might reverse such a tend- 
ency was reported by Kobre (47) in a study of Florida dailies. In this 
traditionally Democratic state, the predominant news display went to 
Stevenson despite predominant editorial support for Eisenhower. A finding 
of “no bias” was made by Blumberg (6) in a more qualitative study of the 
1952 campaign. Markham and Stempel (56), studying 1956 performance 
of Pennsylvania papers, concluded that bias had not been demonstrated 
statistically. 

The quantitative and experimental trend was demonstrated in a number 
of studies. The effects of addition of brief captions to ambiguous pictorial 
material were shown by Kerrick (44). Variation of a single caption word 
produced considerable change in response of viewers. Carter (13), experi- 
menting with different treatments of controversial material, found biased 
leads less effective than neutral ones in producing learning of the issues. 
Berlo and Kumata (5) investigated the effects of a satirical radio drama 
on attitude and found that there was an upper limit to the effectiveness of a 
message. If messages were too one-sided, they tended to produce a boom- 
erang effect. Rogers (73) examined prospective teachers’ attitudes toward 
freedom of information. 

Zimmerman and Bauer (101) showed how an anticipated audience pro- 
duces effects upon the learning of persons expecting to communicate 
material being presented to them. Brinton (10) found that a fluoridation 
campaign provided an excellent natural field experiment. Learning from a 
newspaper was clearly demonstrated as was attitude development. 


Magazines 

For the serious student of magazine history there was Volume 4 of A 
History of American Magazines by Mott (60), covering the 1885-1905 
period. A less specialized study was presented by Peterson (69), treating 
the growth of the mass magazine, its economic characteristics, its social 
setting, and its place in the American mass media system today. 

Two content analyses compared American and foreign publications. 
Ginglinger (29), looking at Reader’s Digest, its French edition, Selection, 
and a native French rival, Constellation, found that the American publica- 
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tion emphasized political and social values, while the French publication 
emphasized individual and playful values. Selection stood between the two. 
Another demonstration of how mass media content illuminates differences 
in national values was provided by Wayne (96) who studied Life and a 
Soviet picture magazine. 

Circulation trends were summarized by Bogart (8). They were upward 
but with disparities. Highbrow, middlebrow, male and general family 
appeal magazines gained more. Lowbrow, female appeal magazines gained 
less or lost. Even though circulation gained (30 leading publications up 28 
percent from 1946 to 1954), the growth was probably dampened by tele- 
vision and the paperback, Bogart concluded. In TV-saturated metropolitan 


areas the gain was 18 percent; in places under 100,000 in population it was 
33 percent. 


Radio and Television 


A look at reviews of the field of electronic communications quickly 
reveals to the reader that research interest in radio has waned considerably 
from the peak years of the late 1930’s and 1940’s, and in its place, research 
on television has come to the fore. The listings of doctoral dissertations 
concerned with the electronic media (42, 59) have very few titles on 
radio after 1950. 

Radio, nonetheless, is still a pervasive medium. The 73 million or so 
daily listeners attest to this. Bogart (7), relying on commercial sources, 
found, however, that radio listening time had dropped since the advent of 
television. In 1955, average daily listening totaled 2.4 hours compared 
with a peak of 4.4 hours in 1948. In homes with TV sets, the average was 
1.9 hours a day, while in homes without TV sets, the average was 3.6. 
This may be contrasted to television viewing which was 4.9 hours a day. 
It must be kept in mind that these figures are based on automatically 
recorded data and reflect sets in use. 

Meyersohn (57), reviewing studies on radio audiences, found that 
although radio was no longer a primary source of attention, it was now 
considered a “companion medium,” something to listen to as background 
for other daily activities. People now turned to radio for something spe- 
cific, such as news or music, instead of just for general entertainment, 
which was the case before TV. Parker, Barry, and Smythe (68) investi- 
gated a sample of New Haven households and found that whereas there 
seemed to be reasonable basis to conclude that there was a pattern of 
listening to various program types on radio, no such statement could be 
made for television viewing. 

The rise of television has caused concern among some people as to the 
effect of viewing upon school children. Witty (99) in his latest report 
of TV viewing compiled from a sample in the Chicago-Evanston area, 
found that elementary-school children viewed TV an average of 21 
hours a week. This represents practically no change from 1950, the year 
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of Witty’s first survey, indicating that for elementary-school children a 
novelty effect does not seem to be operating. High-school students viewed 
12 hours a week, down slightly from 14 hours in 1950. Parents of these 
children viewed 17 hours a week, a reduction from 1950 when 24 hours a 
week was reported. Teachers viewed 12.5 hours a week, up from 9 hours 
a week in 1950. Witty reported that 97 percent of the school children 
queried had TV sets in their homes. This represents a marked increase 
from the 43 percent reported in 1950. An even greater increase was 
exhibited by elementary- and secondary-school teachers, 86 percent of 
whom reported a TV set in the home compared with 25 percent for the 
same group in 1950. 

The effects of this viewing on children were reviewed through 1955 by 
Banning (3) in this journal. Her summary was substantiated in later 
reports. In the area of TV viewing and academic performance, Green- 
stein’s finding (32) was typical. He found no significant relationship be- 
tween amount of TV viewing and academic achievement. Witty, men- 
tioned above, stated that excessive viewing has a deleterious effect, but 
presented no evidence as to what constitutes such overviewing. Garry (25) 
reported that a conference of educators and research persons concluded 
that TV had little or no effect on achievement in school, on amount of book 
reading or library usage, or on eyesight and health. Sekerak (83) studied 
336 eighth- and ninth-grade pupils in California. He found no relationship 
between amount of radio listening or TV viewing and IQ and reading 
comprehension scores. However, he found a tendency for pupils with 
above-average IQ to spend more time on the mass media in general. 

Some other aspects of TV viewing and school-age children were investi- 

gated by Maccoby (51), Freidson (24), and Riley and Riley (72) from 
_ the view of relating certain home and peer-group situations to mass media 
consumption. Maccoby found that amount of frustration was related to TV 
viewing for children of upper-middle-class families but found no such 
relationship to exist in upper-lower-class families. Freidson found that 
children’s preferences for the mass media were related to the social situa- 
tion in which the medium was consumed. Riley and Riley found that 
children who were family oriented (nonmembers of peer groups) pre- 
ferred television programs of action and violence more than children who 
were peer oriented. 

Smythe (86, 87), Smythe and Campbell (88), Remmers and Mainer 
(71), and Horton, Mauksch, and Lang (38) reported content of television 
programs in New York over a four-year period, in New Haven, in Chi- 
cago, and in Los Angeles. These monitoring reports showed a remarkable 
similarity in time devoted by stations to program types. Of special interest 
were the reports on acts of violence on television. Acts or threats of vio- 
lence were most frequent in drama programs aimed at children. Of all acts 
of violence monitored, 87.5 percent occurred in children’s drama pro- 
grams. The relationship between such availability and delinquent behavior 
in children has never been clearly established (49). 
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A great deal of research in the electronic media was concerned with 
the use of television for education (41). The rise of educational television 
had progressed to a point where there were 28 noncommercial ETV sta- 
tions on the air in 1957. The audience for the offerings of educational 
television was estimated by Crary (18) at about 12 million. Of more 
direct concern to educators were the attempts at total or enrichment-type 
teaching through television. Stoddard (90) discussed potentialities of the 
medium for education. 

Allen (1) reviewed the findings through April 1956 in this journal. 
Subsequent research has not significantly altered the findings in the area 
of achievement and television—that TV students do about as well and at 
times somewhat better than conventionally taught students. Principal find- 
ings were summarized by Kumata (48) and the U.S. Navy (95). 

At least 411 courses at the college or adult education level have been 
offered through television according to McKune (52). In secondary and 
elementary education, no thorough compilation has been made. School 
systems with extensive programs in television instruction included St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, San Diego, Seattle, 
and Denver on open telecast. Closed circuit operations were in existence 
in the Washington County, Maryland, system in Hagerstown; Evanston 
(Illinois) Township high school; and Mount Pleasant high school, Sche- 
nectady, N.Y. In addition, some colleges and universities helped in tele- 
vising instruction to elementary and secondary schools as in Lincoln, 
Nebraska; Oklahoma City; and Bay City, Michigan. 

Herminghaus (35) experimented with three different subject-matter 
areas on a semester-long basis in the St. Louis public schools: in ninth- 
grade general science, ninth-grade English composition, and second-grade 
spelling. He found no significant differences between conventionally taught 
and TV taught students for the general science and composition courses. 
There was no significant difference between control and experimental 
groups on standard spelling tests designed for second-grade pupils, but 
there was a significant difference in favor of the control (conventionally 
taught) group on tests designed to measure spelling ability above the 
level of grade placement of the group. 

Macomber and others (55) carried out a year-long study with students 
at Miami University (Ohio). No significant differences were found after 
the first semester, but there were significant differences in favor of the 
control groups in the second semester of some courses, indicating a pos- 
sible novelty effect. Seibert (82) found for a physics course that TV and 
conventionally taught students did not differ significantly on achievement. 
Erickson and Chausow (21) found no significant differences between con- 
ventionally taught and TV taught students in nine courses covering one 
school year at the junior-college level. Owen (67) reported on another 
junior-college experiment in which no significant differences were found 
in achievement in four courses. A Cincinnati study (17) with high-school 
chemistry similarly found no significant differences in achievement. 
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Other problems concerned with classroom TV instruction produced the 
following results: Greenhill, Carpenter, and Ray (31) found that amount 
of supervision in the TV class, class size, or presence or absence of a two- 
way microphone system had no effect on achievement. Stuit and others 
(91) experimented with a class taught by the discussion method. They 
found that although students in TV rooms participated less in the discus- 
sions, there was no difference in achievement. Evans (22), investigating 
attitudes, found that 70 percent of a psychology class taught over TV 
‘expressed willingness to enroll in another TV course. Erickson and 
Chausow (21) found TV students highly favorable toward TV instruction. 
Macomber and others (55) found that students became more unfavorable 
toward TV instruction as they took a second semester by TV. In the open 
broadcast adult education situation, MacLean and Allen (53) found that 
viewers of courses were most likely to be women in their 30’s and 40's. 
Scothern and Harwood (81) found the same results for enrollees in a 
Shakespeare course on TV. 


Film 

Bogart (7) presented some evidence that TV had reduced movie attend- 
ance. Characteristics of movie-goers were examined (33). The effects of 
movie going on youth have not been explored in detail since the Payne 
Fund studies in the 1930’s. Hoban and Van Ormer (37) reviewed the film 
research literature from 1918 to 1950. Their abstracts indicated that the 
number of studies on the social effects of movies had declined but that 
studies dealing with use of film in teaching had increased in number. 

Allen (2) in this journal reviewed the findings on instructional films 
through 1956. Since that time, reviews by Carpenter and Greenhill (12) 
and Greenhill (30) summarized findings of 29 other studies from the 
Instructional Film Research Program at Pennsylvania State University. 


Summary 


The tendency in the field of mass media research is increasingly toward 
construction of theory. Schramm (78), Katz and Lazarsfeld (43), and 
Westley and MacLean (97) produced models of the communication 
process. Deutschmann (20) constructed a category system of communica- 
tion situations. As Klapper (45) pointed out, the utility of the Lasswell 
“who says what to whom with what effect” formulation is somewhat doubt- 
ful. Communication theorists have concentrated on the processual view, 
pointing out that flow of information, even in the mass media, is not a 
one-way system. Some later attempts at model building have tried to 
incorporate feedback notions into the model. Gerbner (27) attempted such 
a scheme, and MacLean and Westley (54) tied in mass communication 
findings to their earlier formulation. An interesting development is the 
endeavor to use information theory in explaining communications be- 
havior. The applicability of information theory to mass communications 
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was explored by Schramm (77). Cherry (16) and Miller (58) wrote works 
widely used by mass media theorists in an attempt to build theory. Osgood, 
Suci, and Tannenbaum (66) took a learning-theory approach. Recognition 
of the need for theory in this area has resulted in a summer conference 
sponsored by the Social Science Research Council, the results of which 
are not yet available. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Music Education 


CHARLES LEONHARD 


Tue period covered by this report was marked by both favorable and 
unfavorable events and conditions with regard to research in music edu- 
cation. The Journal of Research in Music Education continued to provide 
superior service as a medium for reporting research and rightly retained 
the respect and support of the profession. The increased availability of 
reports on doctoral theses in Dissertation Abstracts represented an im- 
portant advance. On the unfavorable side, two excellent magazines ceased 
publication and will be greatly missed. The Etude, which had served music 
and music education for 75 years, went out of existence, and the Educa- 
tional Music Magazine merged with the Music Journal. Although neither 
of these publications was primarily concerned with research reporting, 
both served as excellent outlets for authors in the profession and fre- 
quently carried material of a research nature. 

The number of doctoral theses continued to increase, but the amount 
of research reported in the major educational research journals showed 
a marked decline. Whether this portends a change in the research pattern 
cannot be determined at this time. 

The profession evidenced its interest in research by continued emphasis 
on the topic in programs of the Music Educators National Conference, 
and several writers gave it specific attention. Worthington (50) reviewed 
391 doctoral dissertations completed by candidates in music education 
during the period 1940 to 1954, His study revealed a consistent overuse 
of the descriptive method and an undue proliferation of curriculum status 
studies. He suggested the use of a wider range of research methods and 
greater attention to areas of music education other than curriculum. 
Gaston (13), in outlining the factors important in the development of 
a graduate research program, emphasized the importance of a positive 
attitude toward research and adequate preparation for research on the 
part of graduate music faculty members. Leonhard (22) stressed the 
value for music education of research in philosophy of music education 
and aesthetics and suggested problems in these areas for doctoral can- 
didates. Schoen (40) defined the aesthetic hearing of music and called 
for scientific verification of the theories underlying current educational 
practices designed to develop musical responsiveness. Hoffer (14) was 
critical of the status of research in music education and urged more active 
study of efforts to teach music and of its effect upon students. 


Emotion and Meaning in Music 


Meyer (27), in a brilliant study of vast significance to the musician 
and the music educator, examined in detail the meanings of music and 
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the processes by which they are communicated. Hypothesizing that the 
frustration of expectation provides the basis for the affective and the 
intellectual aesthetic response to music, he analyzed the process of ex- 
pectation and explored the relationship between expectation and musical 
learning. He applied the Gestalt principles of pattern perception to aural 
perception and achieved clarity by using 104 musical examples from a 
wide variety of styles. The nature of musical meaning has attracted count- 
less philosophers, aestheticians, and psychologists but has remained, on 
the whole, mysterious and indefinite. Meyer succeeded in bringing logic 
and order to a chaotic situation. The importance of his achievement for 
music education can hardly be overemphasized. 


History of Music Education 


The history of music education continued to attract a limited number 
of qualified scholars. Carpenter (7) provided a detailed account of music 
in medieval universities. She characterized the medieval period as mark- 
ing the beginning of music’s emergence as a separate art from the shadow 
of scholastic philosophy and theology. Lowens (23) described the con- 
tent of the first American music textbook which was published in 11 
editions from 1721 to 1744. Ellis (10) traced the influence of the theories 
and practices of Pestalozzi on American music education. Molnar (28) 
described the establishment of the first national organization of music 
educators, which later developed into the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. Sunderman (45) reported the status of American music educa- 
tion from 1830 to 1840. 


Psychology of Music 


A broad and many-sided field, the psychology of music produced sev- 
eral significant studies. Christy (9) studied the relationship between 
achievement in music study at the university level as measured by grades, 
and intelligence and musical aptitude. Although variable relationships 
emerged, he concluded that achievement cannot be predicted on the basis 
of intelligence tests or music-aptitude tests. Keston and Pinto (18) in- 
vestigated the relationship between musical preference as measured by 
the Keston Music Preference Test and selected personal factors. Keston 
and Pinto’s evidence revealed that intellectual introversion, music recog- 
nition, and musical training represented the most important factors in- 
fluencing musical preference. The effects of intelligence, sex, age, and 
masculinity-femininity were negligible. 

Kyme (19) reported the development and experimental use of a test 
of aesthetic judgment. His data indicated that aesthetic judgment may 
serve as a statistically significant basis for a test of musical ability. Using 
450 subjects of college age, Sopchak (42) investigated the relationship 
between scores on the group form of the Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
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ality Inventory and “music feeling” scores obtained by playing 15 com- 
positions and asking the subjects to check the descriptive words which, 
in their judgment, applied to each composition. Significant correlations 
were obtained for both sexes between all the MMPI scores and the “music 
feeling” scores. 

Aliferis and Stecklein (1) discussed the psychological concepts and 
problems involved in the development of a test of musical achievement 
at college entrance and revealed the experimental background and analysis 
of the Aliferis Music Achievement Test. Using Hoyt’s method, they es- 
timated the test’s reliability coefficient as .88; the correlation between 
the total test scores and honor-point ratios in music courses was .61l. 
In an experiment designed to evolve from a long battery a short battery 
of tests which could be used to ascertain musical ability, Whittington (46) 
used two groups of teen-age boys, one known to be conspicuously musical 
and the other known to be unmusical. He concluded that the superiority 
of the musical group was largely due to musical experience. Wing (48) 
presented further evidence of the validity of his Tests of Musical Talent 
and Appreciation and drew important implications for the use of test 
results in music education. 

In a highly significant and much needed study, Mueller (30) outlined 
a desirable program of test development for music appreciation and 
reported an experiment in musical analysis planned to measure the 
musical qualities observable to a wide variety of listeners. The results 
indicated that amateur listeners apprehend the total structure of a com- 
position only in its general outline. The author found a wide gap between 
the perceptions of amateur listeners and sophisticated musicians, and 
urged the development of improved teaching and testing techniques in 
music appreciation. 


Curriculum 


Several varied studies with implications for the music curriculum at 
various levels were reported. Stecklein and Aliferis (43) analyzed the 
status of college applied-music study and the relationship of scores on 
the Aliferis Music Achievement Test to the type of instrumental study. 
They found that of the 892 freshmen music students studied, more than 
half were piano majors; 20.5 percent were voice majors; 19.9 percent, 
wind-instrument majors; and only 5.6 percent, string majors. String 
players scored the highest on the total test. String, piano, and wood- 
wind groups placed above the national mean score; brass players, at the 
mean score; and voice and percussion students, below the mean score. 

Baird (2) reported a study of graduates’ and administrators’ opinions 
as to the competencies important for music educators. Competencies 
deemed most important by the combined groups were (a) an under- 
standing of the wide significance of the subject matter of music, (b) 
the ability to maintain acceptable social-standards, (c) the ability to 
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demonstrate effective instructional techniques, and (d) the ability to 
interpret the school to the community. House (16) employed a process 
of philosophical analysis to produce a specific and comprehensive defini- 
tion of the competencies essential for a music teacher. 

Zack (51) sought to determine the ability, interest, and socioeconomic 
differences between participants and nonparticipants in public-school 
instrumental music. He concluded that individual differences in status 
due to color, socioeconomic level, religion, nationality background, and 
size of family appeared to have no significant association with participa- 
tion in the instrumental music program or with drop-out. Musical ability 
and interest in music as measured by Gaston’s A Test of Musicality were 
found to differentiate participants from nonparticipants and continuing 
participants from drop-outs. Due to its far-reaching implications for the 
instrumental music program, the results of this study merit verification 
through further research. 

Rogers (38) studied the musical preferences of 635 children in grades 
4, 7, 9, and 12. He discovered an overwhelming preference for popular 
music as opposed to serious music at all grade levels regardless of type 
of school, sex, or socioeconomic status of the student. Furthermore, there 
was a sharp decrease in children’s preference for serious music as they 
grew older. These results, although open to question due to the short 
musical excerpts used (45 seconds), are alarming, and additional research 
is urgently needed. 

Peterson (34) made an analysis of the minimum réquirements in pro- 
grams of music-teacher preparation in 121 colleges and universities in 
17 Western states. He reported that the requirements of teachers colleges 
and liberal arts colleges in musical performance tend not to conform to 
the standards adopted by the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, the National Association of Schools of Music, and 
the Music Educators National Conference. 

Burmeister (6) studied the attitudes of residents in several Kansas 
communities toward the school music program. The evidence indicated 
that the personality and qualifications of the music teacher were highly 
influential in the formation of community attitudes and that the public 
endorsed the practice of providing opportunity for every child to par- 
ticipate in musical activities. 

Blyler (5) investigated the song choices of 9007 elementary-school 
children in Illinois. Children generally seemed to prefer a balance be- 
tween folk and composed songs; words played a major role in determin- 
ing their preferences. Popular songs and religious songs predominated 
in the lists of preferred songs the children had learned outside school. 

Larson (20) described a 25-year guidance program in music in the 
Rochester, New York, public schools designed to identify students with 
musical talent. The program made use of the Seashore Measures of Mu- 
sical Talent, teachers’ estimates of musical excellence, average grades, 
and other factors. Larson concluded that the program had resulted in 
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a high level of performance achievement, enriched musical opportunities 
for gifted students, and a saving in time and energy of pupils, teachers, 
and parents. 

Humphreys (17) formulated objectives for the musical preparation of 
classroom teachers in terms of behavior and derived from them implica- 
tions for the teacher-preparation program. He urged the provision of 
highly varied musical experiences to promote musical growth. Hoffer 
(15) identified the common factors in the school music program and 


the community orchestra in developing music appreciation in school 
students. 


Methods of Teaching 


Although the extent of research in methods of teaching music remains 
inadequate when considered in relation to the importance of the area, 
several worthwhile studies were reported. Nelson (31, 32) reported an 
initial study and a follow-up study of two methods of teaching music in 
grades 4 and 5. In the first study he undertook to secure information 
concerning the relative value of a music course including both vocal and 
instrumental participation as compared with one including only vocal 
participation. The results indicated that the integration of vocal and 
instrumental instruction tended to develop a broader base of musical 
comprehension. The combined approach proved especially effective in 
grade 5. A follow-up of the same children conducted after one year 
during which all the children received the same type of purely vocal 
instruction produced startling results. The experimental pupils proved 
significantly better than the controls in knowledge of musical notation, 
and the older experimental group was more capable than the control 
group in audio-visual discrimination. Musical preferences of all the chil- 
dren showed little variation in the follow-up study. The author concluded 
that instrumental music instruction enriches the child’s musical back- 
ground so that skills are more readily retained and that it is uneconomical 
to introduce instrumental music instruction before the fifth grade. 

Lehman (21) conducted a study to determine the relative value of 
two methods of teaching college students to recognize musical styles. 
For Group A one three-week period was devoted to each of three styles: 
classic, romantic, and contemporary. Group B heard an example of each 
style at each class session for the total nine-week period. The method 
used with Group A resulted in significantly greater gains. 

Rea (36) reported the development of a series of music-reading films. 
Experimental use of the films, however, revealed no significant gains of 
the experimental group over the control group. Findings indicated that 
forcing students always to read ahead of performance was not a sig- 
nificant factor in improving sight-reading on an instrument. 

Reuter (37), using case studies, analyzed the problems of inaccurate 
singers and described a program of remedial activities which had proved 
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successful. McQuerrey (25) reported encouraging results in using an 
electronic apparatus to improve the sensitivity of college music students 
to interval intonation. Widoe (47) proposed a psychological theory for 
the teaching of singing. Procopio (35) reported the construction and 
validation of a tape-recorded series of graded exercises designed to be 
used for self-development in ear training by music-education majors. 
Evans (12) described a telecourse in music appreciation given by Western 
Reserve University and reported a high level of student accomplishment. 


Administration and Supervision 


Administration and supervision of music education occupies a para- 
doxical position in the profession. Although beth processes operate in 
the music education program and professional courses treating them are 
frequently required in programs of music teacher preparation, there has 
been little reseauch and there exist no major professional books in either 
area. It is encouraging that several pertinent studies appeared during 
the past three years. Banse (3) studied the status and practice of music 
supervision in elementary schools in New York State. Only 38 percent 
of the reporting schools had any degree of music supervision. Super- 
visory visits were typically regularly scheduled and pointed toward pupil 
learning rather than teacher improvement. Results indicated that the 
schools studied preferred having a specialist teach elementary-school 
music and raised a question as to whether modern concepts of super- 
vision were affecting the music supervisory program to any great extent. 
Peterson (33) likewise discovered that 96 elementary-school principals 
in Arizona favored greater use of music specialists in the first six grades. 
He pointed out that a greater use of the music specialist within the 
framework of the self-contained classroom was desirable. 

Ernst (11) investigated administrative, curricular, and supervisory 
practices in music-education programs in cities over 150,000 in popula- 
tion. He reported an average consultant-teacher ratio of 1 to 324 in 
elementary schools. He also noted serious deficiencies in secondary-school 
general music and orchestra programs. Chidester and Rockefeller (8) 
presented an outline of the services expected of a music consultant. 

Savige (39) compared the musical accomplishment of supervised and 
unsupervised sixth grades and found convincing evidence of the effec- 
tiveness of supervisory services. Steg (44), studying the work-load, 
salaries, and job satisfaction of music teachers in Michigan, found a 
positive relationship between the amount of salary and job satisfaction. 
More than half of the 345 respondents believed their loads to be excessive. 


Miscellaneous Studies 


Three writers made contributions in the area of philosophy and aes- 
thetics. Benn (4) discussed aesthetic theory as a source of basic concepts 
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for music educators and called attention to the responsibility of music 
education for guiding the maturation of the aesthetic sense. Mueller (29) 
treated musical taste as a social phenomenon and pointed out implica- 
tions of his position for music education. McMurray (24) developed a 
pragmatic approach to several aspects of music education. 

Woodbury (49) determined the opinions of conductors and players 
in professional symphony orchestras as to the personal traits important 
in orchestral leadership. Self-confidence, musical integrity, sincerity, in- 
telligence, and human understanding headed the list of valued traits. 
Siler (41) proposed a new system of solfeggio, combining the charac- 
teristics of the fixed-do system with the chromatic suggestiveness of the 
tonic sol-fa system. Magnell (26) studied the value of college grades in 
predicting the success of music teachers and found no significant cor- 
relation between the two factors. 


Needed Research 


Analysis of the authorship of the studies cited in this chapter reveals 
that the majority of the reports by music educators represent the result 
of research carried on in doctoral study. The evidence probably indicates 
that music educators are not, as a group, active in research after the 
completion of graduate study. This stands in sharp contrast to the situ- 
ation in other areas of education in many of which large numbers of 
people consider research an integral part of their professional respon- 
sibility. Psychologists and philosophers have made and continue to make 
valuable and unique contributions to the research literature of music 
education, but this does not absolve music educators of primary respon- 
sibility for research in their field. 

We may well wonder about the causes of our failure to develop active 
research workers. Do our graduate programs fail to develop a satisfactory 
understanding of research techniques? Do music educators find their 
doctoral research unrewarding? Is there insufficient administrative pro- 
vision for making time available to professors and teachers for research? 
It seems urgent that we determine the cause and take immediate steps 
to improve and broaden our own research efforts. 

Music education is a highly complex field and poses countless prob- 
lems. Studies of the following types are needed: (a) the effect of the 
music program on musical preferences, (b) controlled experimentation 
on the value of different instructional materials and methods of teaching, 
(c) the construction and validation of scales to measure attitudes and 
appreciations, (d) studies of the value of selective procedures in instru- 
mental music, (e) studies;of factors related to music achievement, (f) 
studies of the effect of mass media of communication on musical be- 
havior and musical preferences, (g) continued development of tests and 
measures of music aptitude and music achievement, (h) the development 
of scales for rating music teachers, (i) studies of the relative achievement 
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of elementary-school pupils taught by classroom teachers and those taught 
by music specialists, (j) studies of music programs in foreign countries, 
(k) studies of procedures used in selecting music education majors in 
college, (1) studies of the development of motor skills in playing instru- 
ments, and (m) historical studies of significant developments and out- 
standing personalities in music education. 
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CHAPTER X 
Graphic and Plastic Arts 


JEROME J. HAUSMAN 


From Doubt to Inquiry 


Warne from the point of view of an artist, Shahn (83) viewed the 
relationship of the painter and aesthetician as follows: “Artists are people 
who make images. Aestheticians are people who tell other people why 
they—the people themselves—either like or do not like the images the 
artists make. For reasons best known to themselves, artists and aestheti- 
cians rather sedulously avoid each other’s paths.” To be sure, Shahn does 
not propose that this separation need always be with us; nor does he indi- 
cate that the practicing artist and those who project theories about art 
avoid each other in every instance. His observation of uneasiness between 
artist and theorist about art, however, underlies many artists’ attitudes 
toward aestheticians and researchers in the field. Logan, in his review of 
research in the fine arts (57), stated, “Art teacher and artist alike are 
distrustful of the implications of the word research partly because the 
scholarly activity it represents is foreign to their experience and to their 
education in art.” Writing as an artist-teacher rather than as a trained 
researcher, Logan reviewed many research efforts that offered stimulation 
and insight to the teaching of art. His initial theme, however, that of view- 
ing research as being suspect, also appeared elsewhere in the literature, 
notably in an article by Conant (22), who voiced concern that research 
in art education was being conducted by persons not qualified to deal with 
the central questions of art. Beyond this he indicated that the nature of art 
was being violated by research methodologies that are by their nature 
anti-art. 

Beittel (11) argued that the raison d’étre for research in art education 
does not lie in establishing essentials of the discipline; rather, research 
helps to see “how, in what ways, to what extent, where, and for whom, 
the truths we feel are established or are not.” Research is instrumental to 
developing another view of the “truths” we feel. These truths, however, 
need always have their bases in the dynamics of knowing and feeling. 
Similarly, Gallie (27) stated that any theory about art is an “essentially 
contested concept,” that it is concerned with the elucidation of meanings 
rather than with discovering scientific facts about art. This view of theory 
in aesthetics was supported by Weitz (89) who argued that the role of 
aesthetics is not to define art (which he claims would be doomed as a 
logical argument); rather, theory in aesthetics becomes instrumental to 
how and what to look at in a work of art. 

Once we are able to move from a ground that contends theory in art 
and in art education aims at fixed definitions of how an artist should 
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paint, how a teacher should teach, or what should constitute “good” taste 
for each, research efforts in the arts and art education can be viewed in 
another light. Munro (69) identified the role of scientific aesthetics as a 
“descriptive inquiry” which seeks to find out and state the facts about 
works of art as “observable human phenomena, in relation to other 
phenomena of human experience, behavior, and culture.” The scope of 
such inquiry involves broad areas, as indicated by Schrickel (82): psy- 
chology, psychiatry, cultural anthropology, sociology, and semeiotics. The 
intent of such inquiry is better understanding of the artist, his work, his 
values, and their cultural significance. 

Research into the nature of art and the psychology of the artist seeks 
to understand by intellectual thought what may be felt by instinct. Writings 
by Souriau (85) and Hiler (41) dealt with questions of how scientific 
methods may arrive at understanding what is involved in creating and 
appreciating art. Rudrauf (78) suggested that a rational morphology can 
identify underlying principles that account for the work of art. He indi- 
cated that the secret of artistic morphogenesis lies somewhere on the 
boundary between voluntary and involuntary acts. He hypothesized that 


an artist’s freedom is in proportion to the number of possibilities for 
choice that he is capable of conceiving. 


Aesthetics and Semantics 


Theories for the researcher in the fine arts need no longer be limited 
to metaphysical theories or accidental associationalism as contrasted to 
rigid and fixed structures based on limited statistical theory. What has 
been suggested is that the structure of the work of art may be accounted 
for within a rational framework of human activity. Based upon the writ- 
ings of Cassirer (19), Morris (67), and Langer (51, 52) a “semantic 
theory” of art has been formulated. Along with the logical and philo- 
sophical works of Russell (79) and Whitehead (90, 91), the pragmatism 
of Peirce (15), the philosophy of language of Wittgenstein (94), and 
many others, researchers are provided with rich philosophical and opera- 
tional understructures for inquiry. 


Aesthetics and Perception 


Gestaltists have created a theoretical ground for research by hypothesiz- 
ing that perceptual processes of vision, human values, and purposes create 
the psychological forces that determine artistic form. Arnheim (2) stated 
that the significant work of art is grounded in laws of perception. His 
work is related to that of Schaefer-Simmern (81), who asserted that con- 
ceptual and aesthetic growth proceed in developmental stages from per- 
ceptually simple patterns to increasing levels of complexity, and to that 
of Lowenfeld (59), whose research identified a rationale for describing 
creative and mental growth. 
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The “trans-actional” nature of perception provides another basis for 
theorizing about artistic process. Boyer (12) offered an expansion of 
Dewey’s general theory of value formation so that it encompassed the arts. 
Lipman (55) supported this idea by indicating that the role played by 
human response to the art object must be taken into account in analyzing 
aesthetic experience. These writings in aesthetics have had their counter- 
parts in transactional psychology. Cantril (17) emphasized that perception 
and purpose are intimately related; that “reality” is perceived from an 
individual’s unique point of view. Ames (1) designed a series of demon- 
strations to show how processes that underlie our perception are related 
to individual purposes and values. When seen in relation to an already 
expanded literature in perception-personality study (Witkin and others 
(93), for example), the researcher in fine arts soon realizes that old bar- 
riers between research areas are no longer possible. This expanded concept 
of inquiry was supported by Naumburg (70) who pointed out that art 


has played a role in both unconscious and conscious cultural expression 
throughout the ages. 


Toward a Conceptual Model of Creativity 


Describing how artists and scientists engage in their work has become 
a center for speculative thought. The intent is to bring to cultural aware- 
ness the dynamics by which a creative person involves himself in expe- 
rience. Ghiselin (28) compiled an anthology of writings by artists and 
scientists describing their own experiences. Another such collection of 
artists’ writings about their work was published by the University of Cali- 
fornia (88). Pappas (72) conducted a nationwide survey asking con- 
temporary painters, composers, sculptors, and writers to describe how they 
carried on their work. Mooney (66) focused on developing a model of how 
the creative person relates himself to aspects of his experience. Four 
dimensions were identified as constituting this model: the extension of 
experiencing (openness), focusing on experience, management of action 
(forming), and deriving significance from experience. Mooney asserted 
that such a model is relevant to the broad fields of art, education, and re- 
search. Barkan and Mooney (5) edited a report of an interdisciplinary 
work conference concerned with developing research into creativity. 

Three conferences organized by the Institute of Contemporary Art (46) 
were devoted to conceptions of creative process as they relate to industry, 
education, science, and the arts. Further work was done to identify aspects 
of creative behavior. Guilford (32, 33, 34), using factor analytical tech- 
niques, reported data that suggest that creativity is related to factors such 
as associational and ideational fluency, originality, and adaptive and spon- 
taneous flexibility. Barron (6) and Stein (86) made further contributions 
toward understanding the nature of creative behavior. Taylor (87) edited 


a report of a research conference on the identification of creative scien- 
tific talent. 
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Reporting on the Barron-Welsh Art Scale (7) as a predictor of origi- 
nality and level of ability among artists, Rosen (77) stated that the test 
differentiated between nonartist and artist groups; it did not discriminate 
among artist groups. Brittain (13, 14) conducted experiments in testing 
some aspects of creativity in the visual arts. Starting from existing tests 
relative to creativity, he designed an experimental test for differentiating 
among students identified as being more and less creative. His conclusion, 
however, emphasized that a great deal more work was needed in this field. 
Barkan and Hausman (4) reported on two pilot studies with the purpose 
of clarifying hypotheses for research into creative behavior. Their studies 
centered on the related aspects of a person’s perception of himself and his 
task, his capacity to tolerate ambiguity, and the choice pattern that can 
be identified as he works. The report underscored the complex and subtle 
nature of studying people working in the arts; moreover, it suggested that 
research into creative behavior in the arts needs to be developed within a 
framework of aesthetic theory. 


On “Seeing” Art Objects 


Art educators need to be sensitive to the dynamics of how people “see” 
art. Seeing is no longer taken as a mechanical viewing; rather, it involves 
a complex of factors (values, purposes, context). Moreover, seeing involves 
the responsibility of judging. Kadish (47) and Hofstadter (42) elaborated 
on this matter in a symposium. The responsibility of making judgments 
about art cannot be avoided by anyone concerned with the arts. Questions 
involving the bases and stability of aesthetic preferences have confronted 
many researchers. Pratt (74) reported on the consistency of preference 
shown by 178 high-school students and suggested that there are bases 
to account for choice. Granger (30, 31) published findings to support 
the general hypothesis that color preferences are to a large extent inde- 
pendent of personal taste and to some extent dependent upon “objective 
stimulus properties.” French (25) reported that children’s preferences for 
abstract designs of varied structural organization were related to elements 
contributing to pictorial balance and stability. Maslow and Mintz (62) 
published findings that indicated a relationship between the aesthetics 
in one’s surroundings and perception of “energy” and “well-being” in 
people’s faces. Beittel (9, 10) developed experimental tests to measure 
aesthetic attitudes of junior high-school and college students. His findings 
suggested a naive-sophisticated continuum; differences along this con- 
tinuum are differences in degree, not in kind. This research identified 
generalized aesthetic attitudes as a major component on an art acceptance 
scale. Other reports dealing with this general area were made by Kiesel- 
bach (48), who developed an instrument to measure aesthetic perception, 
and Corcoran (23), who offered data that raised questions about “assump- 
tions of particular emotional responses to color as instinctive concomitants 
of human nature.” How a person perceives his own work in relation to 
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perceptions of his behavior was the concern of a study by Mitchell (64). 
She reported a lack of correlation between expressed attitudes about art 
experience and behavior in art activity. 


The Teaching of Art 


Committees for the study of the visual arts at Harvard (21) and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (20) issued reports dealing with 
the role of the arts both in general and in professional education. These 
reports reflected a growing awareness of the arts as an educational 
medium. 

Read (75, 76) proposed the thesis that eidetic imagery precedes thought 
in signs in the development of human consciousness. This suggests that 
conceptual thought is an elaboration of abstractions from mental imagery; 
that the artifact image (icon) precedes the verbalized formulation (idea). 
While one may question this theory as applied to special instances, such as 
the origins of thought in pure science or mathematics, its over-all implica- 
tion for art education and research in art education is great. If supported 
by subsequent inquiry, this thesis will provide a basis for aesthetic, visual, 
and tactile experience as being a fundamental aspect of human adjustive 
and integrative behavior. 

There was a growing body of research that stemmed from questions 
involving students and the context in which they work. These studies 
offered the promise of an empirical base for many of the intuitively arrived 
at assumptions about art education. That the quality of participation in the 
arts is related to the developing self-awareness of a junior high-school 
student was underscored by Kurzband (50). Mattil (63) reported on a 
positive relationship between students’ personal adjustment and their art 
products. Burkhart (16) designed a scale that provided further insight 
into the relationship between self-concept and attitudes while working in 
art. Holland (43) reported that there was a negative correlation between 
references to the self and chronological age, as seen through children’s 
responses to objects used in daily living. 

Using some of the criteria for children’s art work suggested by Lowen- 
feld (59), Russell (80) reported a positive relationship between children’s 
artistic expression and reading development. Freyberger (26) found no 
significant relationship between children’s socioeconomic and ethnic back- 
ground and their artistic development. Hausman (36) offered evidence that 
overt social expression, as seen in seeking and maintaining friends, related 
to the quantitative production of “art products”; but did not relate to 
qualitative judgments of children’s art work. Zawacki (95), in his study of 
children’s concept formation as seen in their drawings and sculpture, found 
a consistency in individual approach to two- and three-dimensional expres- 
sion. Studies which suggested a positive relationship between artistic 


ability and aspects of sensory acuity were reported by Carter (18), Coun- 
tryman (24), and Slettehaugh (84). 
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Studies offering data drawn from experimental teaching situations were 
reported by Lansing (54) whose data suggested that, within reasonable 
limits, class and room size were not critical elements in teaching art; by 
McVitty (60) whose data supported the idea that the teacher is a key 
figure in motivating children to work in the arts; by Herberholz (40) 
whose data suggested transfer between aspects of creating in two and three 
dimensional media; and by Willard (92) who reported on a study of teach- 
ing in relation to developing spontaneous and adaptive flexibility in 
senior high-school art students. 


Descriptive Research 


Numerous studies of a descriptive nature provided insight into con- 
temporary art education. Hastie (35) reported on a survey of current 
opinions concerning best practices in teaching art in elementary schools. 
This study also reported on current emphases in teacher training for 
prospective elementary-school teachers. Logan (58) traced the growth of 
art in American schools. Beelke (8) surveyed certification requirements 
for art teachers in the United States. His research pointed up the related 
aspects of teacher training curriculums and state certification require- 
ments. Gordon, McDaid, and Hubbard (29) reported on their survey of 
expenditures for art supplies in typical school systems. Howlett, Hausman, 
and Barkan (44) provided evidence of the shortage of art teachers in a 
study of the supply and placement of art teachers. 


Surveying the teaching of art at the college level, Manzella (61) found 
increased emphasis on fostering understanding of contemporary art, rec- 
ognition of studio experience as a valid learning experience apart 
from preprofessional training, and acceptance by colleges of the responsi- 
bility to provide the artist with professional training and a liberal arts 
background. A need for more trained teachers in college art departments 
was reported by Parker (73). 


A survey by Lanier (53) indicated that art education objectives as 
expressed in courses of study and teacher’s guides did not reflect trends 
in art education as seen in the literature of the field. Lockhart (56) re- 
ported on a positive relationship between parental understanding of the 
arts and the quality of the art program. 


Newton (71) described a survey indicating that students in elementary- 
school teacher preparation programs clearly remember their own elemen- 
tary-school experiences. That these experiences and their accompanying 
value structure are important in teacher training was shown by Hurst, 
Sutton, and Schwartz (45). Heilman (38) designed an evaluative instru- 
ment to be used by teachers or prospective teachers as a means of analyzing 
their own potential as art teachers. 
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From Inquiry to Doubt 


Research into teaching art seeks its definition in conceptions of truth 
and values. If we may assume no ontological status for art outside human 
experience (see Henze (39) and Munro (68)), the researcher needs 
always to engage in clarifying artistic truth and value in his time. The 
reality of taking part in helping to shape people’s lives dictates this task. 

As inquiry brings us closer to the “equilibrium of knowing,” it also 
serves to create a sensing for things not yet ready to be construed. Fresh 
insight creates a new vantage point for fresh questions. The researcher’s 
task involves a seeming paradox: seeking rational explanations and search- 
ing to reach beyond rational explanation. Mooney (65) sets forth a unique 
role for the artist as he shares his insights with humanity: that of bringing 
“to a level of cultural awareness the forms by which experience is inte- 


grated and developed.” 


A review of recent research in the fine arts bespeaks the value of many 
research efforts. Responsible skepticism, however, plays an important role 
in forcing the researcher to re-evaluate his actions. Barkan (3) stated that 
the researcher, by his very nature, holds a great deal in common with the 
artist and art teacher. Beittel (11), Hausman (37), and others argued the 
compatibility of research and art education. Each, however, pointed out 
that art and science contain elements irreducible to each other. That par- 
ticular structures of rational thought may impose their limitations on 


artistic insight must be kept in mind; but that we must think rationally is 
our responsibility. 
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